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THE NEW RATE-MAKING SYSTEM 


Now that the Railroad Administration has reor- 
ganized its freight traffic committees, with minority 
representation thereon for shippers, and laid down 
a more or less definite plan for the operation of 
the new system of rate regulation, that plan should, 
of course, receive a fair trial before it is either con- 
demned as a failure or acclaimed as a success. It 
has possibilities for both failure and success, which 
shall follow or the degree of either being largely 
up to the members of the committees and the point 
of view from which they regard their duties and 
responsibilities, it being assumed, of course, that 
the traffic division of the Railroad Administration 
to which they are subsidiary and must report, will 
accept their recommendations, if for no other 
reason than that it will be a physical impossibility 
for the director of traffic to do anything else, for 
he cannot know enough about each individual case 
presented to decide it intelligently himself. 

However, in considering the merit of the new 
plan, which is fully explained elsewhere, compari- 
son must not be confined to the condition immedi- 
ately preceding its adoption. Compared to the 
immediately preceding plan of traffic committees 
composed exclusively of railroad men, the new 
plan of representation for shippers on these com- 
mittees is, from the point of the shippers, undoubt- 
edly an improvement, if only in that shippers, 
through being represented on the committees, will 
be certain not only that their views are presented, 
but that they will be considered in the reaching of 
a conclusion and that the shippers will be con- 
Stantly in touch with what is going on. But com- 
pared to the system of making rates which existed 
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prior to General Order No. 28, which was the 
immediate occasion for the creation of these traffic 
committees, the new plan is a long step backward, 
from the point of view of the shipper as distin- 
guished from that of the carrier, and calls for an 
utterly unnecessary piece of machinery—unneces- 
sary because it is to do the work for which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, now sidetracked, 
was created, and reactionary and unsatisfactory 
because it cannot be expected to do that work with 
as much fairness toward and consideration for the 
public as prevailed under the administration of 
the Commission. 

When we speak of the “new plan,” we mean, of 
course, not only the scheme for freight traffic com- 
mittees but the determination of the Railroad ‘Ad- 
ministration to initiate all rates, through the power 
conferred on the President by the so-called railroad 
control act, under which it has been decided to do 
away with the procedure followed under the Smith 
amendment to the fifteenth section, the President 
initiating all rates—not merely general increases 
made necessary by great emergencies. 

It may be well to recall a little history. Under 
the method that prevailed before the issuance of 
General Order No. 28 the carriers, under the Smith 
amendment, were compelled to make fifteenth sec- 
tion application for permission to file tariffs when- 
ever they contemplated increases in rates. Of 
these applications the shippers had more or less 
satisfactory notice. At least they could get notice 
if they were willing to go to a little trouble and 
expense. And they could make a fight if they ob- 
jected to what was proposed. If the advanced rate 
tariffs were permitted to be filed, they could still 
fight before the tariffs were permitted to become 
effective. 

Then came the railroad control bill under which 
it was proposed to give the President power to 
initiate rates to become effective at his will, the 
shipper being able to combat them only by formal 
complaint to the Commission after the effective 
date. This was objected to on the ground that 
there was no need for granting such wide power 
to the President. The reply was that he must have 
the power to be used in emergencies, that he would 


’ 


use it only in such emergencies, and that Congress 


must trust his good sense and honor. So the bill 


was passed and became law. 

Soon came General Order No. 28, under the 
power newly conferred on the President, making 
great and general increase in rates. There were 
many who thought there was no emergency justi- 
fying such an order but it was defended on the 
ground that there was such an emergency, never- 
theless, and the difference of opinion hardly 
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reached the point where there was a charge of bad 
faith. 

Then, without explanation as to why it was 
thought necessary or of its obvious inconsistency, 
in view of the statement that the President 
intended to use the rate-initiating power only in 
great emergencies, came Director Chambers’ cir- 
cular No. 1-A making known that now all changes 
in rates were to be made through the power con- 
ferred on the President to initiate rates and that 
the shipper would never be able, until after the 
effective date, to combat something he might think 
unfair, or even to know what was being done to 
him. 

The inequalities and ridiculous situations caused 
by General Order No. 28 caused the Director of 
Traffic to create traffic committees composed of 
railroad men to hear disgruntled shippers and 
straighten out situations that smelled too strong to 
Heaven. In other words, it was found that, having 
done away with the old machinery, it was necessary 
to substitute something else to keep the wheels mov- 
ing and prevent rank injustices. When shippers 
complained that the committees were prorailroad 
and asked for representation, it was thought best 
to give it to them. Then, when it was decided to 
make permanent the policy inaugurated in General 
Order No. 28 of making rate changes without 
notice to shippers it was decided that this substi- 
tute machinery must be made permanent also. 


So we have a patched up, second-hand, one cyl- 
inder machine adopted permanently for regulating 
our rates—a makeshift, temporary affair promoted 
to regular use—when we had a perfectly good, easy 
running, splendidly equipped machine in the shop 


—the Interstate Commerce Commission—that 
might and should have been used to do the work 
for which it was created. We are using a flivver 
when we have idle a big twelve cylinder. At the 
very best that can be made of it we are allowing 
an efficient machine to stand unused. 


We should have refrained, in the first place, from 
adopting the President-made rate system. It is 
not necessary and it is not fair, in view of the 
promises that were made when the legislation was 
pending. President-made rates should have been 
restricted to emergency situations, and the Com- 
should have continued in its function. 
Even if we were going to change to President-made 
rates, we could at least have made use of the Com- 
mission, either by a change in the law or by 
arrangement with it, so that it and its staff could 
hear and settle the complaints of shippers. It has 
the knowledge and the equipment to do this work 
and its point of view is the correct one. Why per- 
mit an instrument of this sort to rust in idleness and 
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give its work to another less fit to do the work? 
Why multiply regulating agencies to no purpose? 
The new plan may work fairly well, under the 
circumstances, but the circumstances ought not to 
exist and ought to be changed—and even under 
the circumstances we had something that would 
have worked better. 


REASONS FOR WIRE CONTROL 


One of the most surprising of all the phenomena 
in our government incident to the present war is 
the taking over by the government of the telegraph 
and telephone companies. The surprise consists 
in the ease with which the thing was accomplished 
and the absence of any convincing or attempt at 
convincing reason for doing it. 

In the case of the railroads there was long dis- 
cussion of the conditions that were finally consid- 
ered to warrant the assumption of government con- 
trol and the situation that made some action neces- 
sary was pretty well understood by the public and 
admitted by the carriers. There were differences 
of opinion, to be sure, as to just what form the pro- 
posed control by the government ought to take, 
just as there have been criticisms as to some of 
the methods employed under government opera- 
tion now that it is a fact. But the point is that it 


was generally understood and admitted that there 
was a railroad condition that demanded prompt 
and radical action of some sort in the interest of 


winning the war. 

With the wire companies there has been nothing 
of the sort. We doubt if the average man on the 
street, even though he might have his own idea 
as to why government control of the wires might 
be a good thing, could tell why, as a matter of fact, 
they were taken over. And that ignorance is not 
confined to the man on the street. We, for instance, 
admit that we share it with him. There has been 
no showing that the wire companies were breaking 
down; that their ability to operate was threatened 
by strikes; that they were doing business of 4 
kind that ought to be censored by the govern- 
ment; or that government or any other kind of 
business was suffering through their inefficiency. 

It would seem to the unbiased person in search 
of an explanation that the situation is merely that 
certain men connected with the government advo- 
cate government ownership or operation of such 
public utilities; that they saw an opportunity here 
to put their theories into practice, honestly believ- 
ing, of course, that they could better conditions; 
and that they were successful in accomplishing 
their purpose in the present day rush to center all 


power in Washington, Congress, as usual, giving 
(Continued on page 206) 
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(Current Topics Nl 
in Washington 


Control of the Wire Companies.— 
The reaction to the President’s taking 
over of the wire companies, so far 
as it may be judged among those who 
have been under the necessity of do- 
ing business with government con- 
trolled railroads, has been small. The 
attitude seems to be that there is no 
use worrying now, because there is a 
war, but that as soon as the end of 
the war seems to be in sight those 
who are responsible for the plunge into government opera- 
tion should be called to account. The men now in con- 
trol of the wires are frank advocates of government own- 
ership and everything that that implies. They are going 
to operate the wires with a view to making government 
control permanent. The promise is that there will be 
no changes except for the betterment of service by the 
increase of facilities. There is to be no censorship of 
newspaper messages, so it is said, and the only change 
to be made in the farmers’ telephone systems is that which 
will result from connecting them with the larger systems. 
That is, the dominant company in a particular field is to 
be short-hauled. At present, when there is only one 
telephone company in a particular neighborhood, there 
are arrangements for connecting it with the long-distance 
companies—that is to say, there are through route and 
joint rate arrangements. Where there is a local company 
in competition with a Bell system, naturally there are no 
such arrangements, because the Bell has wires reaching 
the points of origin and destination. The Commission 
has dealt with some situations of that kind, informally. 
The Bell companies have not insisted on anything that 
a railroad could not assert as a matter of legal right. 
Therefore, if Postmaster-General Burleson carries out the 
policy he has announced in connection with the taking 
over, arrangements will be made which will not be legal 
when the companies are returned to their owners, unless, 
in the meantime, there has been a merger of the sep- 
arately owned companies. In his announcement the Post- 
master-General said nothing about taking the advice of 
the Commission on anything. He did not even go through 
the form of saying that the Commission is still a power in 
rate-making. 


Branding Oil Tank Cars.—Before winter probably the 
Majority of oil tank cars will be branded, even as the 
owners of cattle ranches brand their animals. Of course, 
every tank car is stenciled with the initials of the owner 
and has a number, as in the case of all other units of 
railroad equipment, but the man who is hunting a par- 
ticular car in a big yard must walk along all tracks and 
make a close scrutiny of every tank to determine whether 
What he is looking for is in the yard. One company has 
decided that that is too slow an operation. Therefore, it 
has painted the domes of its tanks a brilliant orange. 
By Standing on a car or a hill or any other high place 
the hunter can locate all the orange domes at a glance. 
The scheme is obviously one that can be used to advan- 
tage by the owners of tank cars, hence the suggestion 
that before winter the majority of tanks will be branded 
M such a way as to enable the owner to pick his property 
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out of a mess of cars with the minimum of trouble. The 
only question will be as to whether there will be enough 
colors or combinations to enable every owner to have 
his own brand. Out in the cattle country brands are 
registered with the state authorities and care is taken 
to prevent such similarity as would naturally result in 
disputes. If everybody undertakes to mark equipment so 
that it can be told from afar off, a big railroad yard will 
look like an attempt at camouflage and make the ap- 
pointment of registrar of brands, either in the Commission 
or in the Railroad Administration, a necessity. 


Railroad Administration’s Attitude a Surprise.—The at- 
titude taken by the Railroad Administration in the matter 
of amendment of complaints on file with the Commission, 
surprised some of the attorneys for shippers because they 
understood, before the arguments were made July 24 that 
the Administration would insist on de novo proceedings in 
nearly all cases. The more liberal attitude was attributed 
to the influence of R. Walton Moore, who, while one of 
the hardest fighters on the railroad side of controversies 
arising while the railroads were managed by their owners, 
was always recognized as a man of breadth of vision 
fully alive to the fact that no advantage could come to 
the man who insisted on the opposition observing every 
technicality that could be urged against it. Insistence by 


the Railroad Administration on having every complaint re- 
drawn and filed as if the subject were entirely new might 
have resulted in a determination by the Commission to 
require the filing of new complaints, and consequently 
more work for shippers and their representatives. 


Is the Railroad Administration Changing Its Mind?— 
Those who are interested in psychology to the extent of 
trying to make use of it in every-day affairs, believe some 
kind of change is going on in the minds of some of the 
members of Director-General McAdoo’s staff and that, even 
if the Director-General does not make a horizontal re- 
duction in rates, there will be revisions that will relieve 
the situation in many parts of the country. Whether 
these changes will be the result of things said by the 
Director-General or by the shippers, none of the men who 
think they can see evidences of change has troubled to 
inquire. Reports that the Director-General has said this, 
that, or the other thing to members of his staff who helped 
him devise the rate scheme put into effect June 25 (fifteen 
days earlier so far as passenger fares are concerned) 
have been common. None of them has represented the 
boss of the transportation system as being particularly 
pleased with the result as shown by the utterances of 
those who have the heavier burdens to carry. It may be 
that a change is taking place. Frank Lyon, in talking to 
the Commission about the rules to be applied to pending 
complaints, said the Director-General was coming around 
to the idea that he represents all shippers, and pointed 
to the freight traffic committees as evidence of a change 
from what shippers have regarded as an all-railroad point 
of view. Mr. Lyon was regarded by many, when he made 
that assertion, as overoptimistic, because he left the in- 
ference that the change would soon be complete. 


The Commission and the Government.—Whether justi- 
fied or not, most of those attending the hearing, argument, 
or whatever it may be called, held by the Commission 
July 24, spoke as if they believe that now is the time 
for the Commission to show whether it has the sturdiness 
to act as if the railroads were still in the hands of their 
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owners. There is a fear among those who have had busi- 
ness relations with the government that the Commission 


will become as partial to the government as many attor- . 


neys think the courts are when there is a dispute about 
a bill between the government and a contractor. More 
than one lawyer, in the bitterness of defeat, has said that 
every possible point is decided.in favor of the govern- 
ment in nearly every court, not because the judges desire 
to be anything but just, but simply because so many of 
them, at one time or another, have been government offi- 
cials aud their ascent to the bench has not been followed 
by a realization that the man who starts a litigation with 
the government is at a hopeless disadvantage and that 
close questions should be decided in his favor. He is at 
a disadvantage, first, because the money involved is just 
so much taken out of his capital, and, second, because 
whatever costs he incurs is placing him at just that much 
greater disadvantage. An attitude of partiality on the 
part of the commissioners, it is believed, would be one 
of the greatest misfortunes that could befall the business 
of the country, because one of the most notorious things 
on earth is that governmental bureaus tend to harden 
their methods of doing things and injustices are continued 
simply because there can be no redress. That is regarded 
as true notwithstanding that at times it seems as if de 
cisions by government officials are made only for the pur- 
poses of reversal within a comparatively short time. 





Marking Railroad Stationery.—In a short time every 
scrap of stationery used in the railroad business will be 
marked “United States Railroad Administration, W. G. 
McAdoo, Director-General.” Regional directors, acting on 
instructions from Washington, have told those having the 
handling of stationery to use that legend as soon as pos- 
sible without waste. Stationery now on hand is to be 
so marked, either with the printing press or the rubber 
stamp. Bank accounts are to be established in the name 
of the Railroad Administration and the name of the com- 
pany owning the property is to become just about the 
same as the street address, telephone number, and code 
name which are so frequently printed on the stationery. 

A. BB. H. 


WIRE LINES TAKEN OVER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
_Acting under the authority recently conferred by Con- 
gress, President Wilson, July 23, issued a proclamation 
taking all telephone and telegraph lines under government 
operation and control at midnight Wednesday, July 31. 
Although Congress has empowered him to do so, he did 
not include wireless systems, because the navy already is 
in control of them, and he also did not include ocean 
cables, presumably because contracts the cable companies 
have with foreign governments on whose shores they land 
contain clauses respecting government operation which 
raised involved questions. The navy already is in prac- 
tical control of the cables through its censorship. 


The President’s proclamation placed administration of 
the wire systems with Postmaster-General Burleson and 
provided that until otherwise decided the present manage- 
ments and employes will continue. Present financial ar- 
rangements also will continue with the approval of the 
postmaster-general. 

In a statement accompanying the President’s proclama- 
tion Postmaster-General Burleson announced to the coun- 
try that his policy would be one of the least possible inter- 
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ference with the wire communication systems consistent 
with the interests and needs of the government. 

Press wire service, Mr. Burleson said, would be inter. 
fered with only to improve its facilities, and farmers’ tel- 
phones would be interfered with only to facilitate their con- 
nection with the larger lines. No general policy has been 
decided upon, the postmaster-general announced, and pub- 
lic notice will be given of any plans to change present 
arrangements. 


Pledging to the public his best efforts for the most eff. 
cient service at the least cost, the postmaster-general 
declared he welcomed suggestions from and the ¢o-opera- 
tion of the men who have built up the systems. 


Postmaster-General Burleson will be assisted in the wire 
administration by a committee of three composed of John 
L. Koons, first assistant postmaster-general, in subjects of 
organization and administration; David J. Lewis, former 
congressman from Maryland, now a member of the tariff 
commission, on subjects of operation, and William H, 
Lamar, solicitor for the postoffice department, on matters 
of finance. 

President Wilson’s proclamation, after quoting the law 
by which Congress authorized him, says: 

“Whereas, It is deemed necessary for the national se 
curity and defense to supervise and take possession and 
assume control of all telegraph and telephone systems 
and to operate the same in such manner as may be need- 
ful or desirable; 

“Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, under and by virtue of the powers vested 
in me by the foregoing resolution and by virtue of all other 
powers thereto me enabling, do hereby take possession 
and assume control and supervision of each and every 
telegraph and telephone system and every part thereof 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, including all 
equipment thereof and appurtenances thereto whatsoever 
and all materials and supplies.” 

“It is hereby directed that the supervision, possession, 
control and operation of such telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems hereby by me undertaken shall be exercised by and 
through the Postermaster-General, Albert S. Burleson. 
Said postmaster-general may perform the duties hereby 
and hereunder imposed upon him, so long and to such ex 
tent and in such manner as he shall determine, through 
the owners, managers, boards of directors, receivers, off- 
cers and employes of said telegraph and telephone sys 
tems. 

“Until and except so far as said postmaster-general shall 
from time to time by general or special orders otherwise 
provide, the owners, managers, boards of directors, receiv- 
ers, officers and employes of the various telegraph and 


telephone systems shall continue the operation thereof in 


the usual and ordinary course of the business of said sys 
tem, in the names of their respective companies, associé 
tions, organizations, owners or managers, as the case may 
be. 

“Regular dividends hitherto declared and maturing inter 
est upon bonds, debentures and other obligations may be 
paid in due course, and such regular dividends and interest 
may continue to be paid until and unless the said post 
master-general shall from time to time, otherwise by gel 
eral or special orders determine; and, subject to the ap 
proval of said postmaster-general, the various telegraph and 
telephone systems may determine upon and arrange for 
the renewal and extension of maturing obligations.” 

Confusion as to the wire companies became manifest 
within an hour of the issuance of the proclamatio. 
That document says the President “hereby takes control 
and possession.” The last paragraph says that from mit 
night July 31 the wires “shall conclusively be deemed 
within possession and control.” 

F. C. Stevens, adviser of independent telephone inter 
ests, without desiring to pin himself down to such a col 

(Continued: on page 177) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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RATE ON FURNITURE 


In a report on No. 9736 Montgomery Ward Co. vs. 
p.. c., C., C. & St. L. et al., upinion No. 5325, 50 I. C. C., 
526-7, the Commission held unreasonable rates on new 
furniture, N. O. S., carloads, from Shelbyville, Ind., to 
Kansas City, because in excess of the combinations on 
Cincinnati and related points, and ordered reparation down 
to the basis of the subsequently established rates that con- 
form to the rule of the fourth section about through rates 
not exceeding the aggregate of the intermediates. 


RATES ON GRAIN FROM TOLEDO 


CASE NO. 9081. (50 I. C. C., 515-5?%_.7 
TOLEDO PRODUCE EXCHANGE VS. NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted April 4, 1918. Opinion No. 5328. 


Complaint seeking the establishment of lower ex lake rates and 
ex rail reshipping rates on grain and grain products from 
Toledo, O., to points in eastern trunk line territory, on the 
basis of 78 pe: cent of the ex lake and ex rail rates from 
Chicago to New York, and the establishment of joint rates 
on grain from Missouri River cities to Toledo, found not 
sustain. d. 


In Toledo Produce Exchange vs. A. A. R. R. Co., 27 I. 
C. C., 586 (The Traffic World, July 19, 1913, p. 158), it 
was alleged on behalf of the grain and milling interests 
of Toledo, .Ohio, that the defendants, by their rates and 
transit arrangements applying on grain and grain products, 
unjustly discriminated against Toledo and in favor of 
Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis. Toledo was not a rate- 
breaking point, and grain and grain products reforwarded 
therefrom to eastern trunk line territory were generally 
charged the balance of. some joint through rate, accord- 
ing to point of origin, subject to various restrictions as to 
routing, ete.; the local rate was paid on the inbound move- 
ment, but the charges were readjusted on the basis of the 
through rate when the shipment moved out; the Toledo 
shipper lost the interest on the difference until refund was 
made; the value of the grain in the Toledo elevator would 
differ according to the amount of refund that could be had 
after the outbound movement; the Toledo shipper was not 
free to move his traflic via any line outbound, irrespective 
of the inbound line, at the through rate from the point of 
origin to destination, but was confined to what remained 
of the through route provided by the tariff naming the 
joint rate unless he elected to pay full local rates both in 
and out; grain from Chicago via the Lake Shore & Mich- 
gan Southern Railway, for instance, after transit at Toledo 
would not be permitted to move out via the Pennsylvania 
lines, but the Lake Shore would insist upon its legal right 
to the continued haul; carriers undertook to compel ship- 
Pers to use only routes where divisions were in effect, and 

18 Was a source of considerable difficulty; the cost of 
Switching from the Toledo elevator to the road forming a 
bart of the open route in some cases had to be paid by 
the Shipper; it was not always possible to make the desired 
delivery at final destination at the remainder of the joint 
Tate, because the tariff naming the joint rate did not pro- 





vide for: its application via Toledo and in connection with 
the road upon which final delivery was desired; where the 
tariffs did permit the routing and delivery requirements of 
the eastern buyer, the Toledo shipper could not meet them 
unless he had on hand grain that had arrived over a line 
that formed part of the through route from the point from 
which the joint rate was published; and full local rates 
were charged on grain from off the lakes at Toledo. The 
Toledo shipper was thus hindered, not only in filling 
orders, but also in soliciting business. Owing to the diffi- 
culties mentioned Toledo was at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with Chicago, Peoria, and St Louis. Chicago, Peoria, 
and St. Louis being rate-breaking points were free to re- 
ship via any line on the basis of the through rate from 
point of origin. There were reshipping rates from Chi- 
cago.to the east which were considerably less than the local 
rates and moved most of the traffic. They applied on 
traffic which had been received from rail lines, as well as 
on that received from lake vessels. Peoria and St. Louis 
were given ex rail reshipping rates, which placed them on 
a parity with Chicago as to the through movement. In 
the case mentioned the present complainant, with the idea 
of overcoming some of the difficulties above referred to, 
asked the establishment of ex rail and ex lake reshipping 
rates from Toledo on the basis of 78 per cent of the re- 
shipping rates from Chicago to New York on the grounds 
that the conditions which affected the rates from Toledo 
were not substantially different from those which led to 
the establishment of the reshipping rates from Chicago 
and that class rates and many commodity rates from To- 
ledo were made on the basis of 78 per cent of the Chicago- 
New York rates. Our conclusion was that ex rail and 
ex lake reshipping rates from Toledo should be based on 
seventy-eight sixtieths of the rate applying from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to New York City, and we suggested a revision of 
the defendants’ transit arrangements at Toledo in order to 
allow shippers at that point more freedom in the making 
of outbound shipments. However, pursuant to a petition 
filed by several of the carriers further hearing was had 
on the question of the modification of the Commission’s 
order. After a number of conferences a different set of 
reshipping rates from Toledo, not entirely satisfactory to 
any of the parties and higher than provided for in the 
first report, was tentatively or temporarily agreed upon, 
and it was put into force August 1, 1914, following an order 
to that effect from this Commission, 30 I. C. C., 493. These 
rates are shown in the table below in cents per 100 pounds: 
be é 
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Export to— 
New York, N. Y....... 12 11% 11% 12% 12 *12 13 
Boston, Mass. ........ 12 11% 11% 12% 12 «*12 13 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 11 10% 10% 11% 11 *11 11 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 11 10 10 11% 10% *10 10 





*Flour only. 


For the most part these rates are still in force. The 
reshipping rates may be used where the balance of the 
joint through rate does not apply via the desired route. 
The parties to the case mentioned expressly reserved the 
right to bring these rates to the Commission’s attention 
later, in the event that actual experience under them should 
prove unsatisfactory. The same reshipping rates were 
published from Sandusky, O., and Detroit, Mich., as from 
Toledo. From Cleveland they were made 1 cent lower than 
from Toledo. Coupled with the local rates inbound, the re- 
shipping rates result in higher charges than would result 
from the application of the joint rates. 

Upon the expiration of our order the complaint in the 
instant case was filed. The Toledo interests again ask for 
ex rail and ex lake reshipping rates on the basis of 78 
per cent of the ex rail and ex lake reshipping rates from 
Chicago to New York.. The granting of the prayer would 
mean a reduction of four-tenths of a cent in the rate on 
grain from Toledo to New York. 

The rates we required in the original case have given 
only partial relief. Most of thé restrictions on the out- 
bound movement from Toledo and the various other dis- 
advantages above mentioned still exist. The congestion 
of terminals and the shortage of equipment makes the 
restrictions more burdensome now than in normal times, 
for a desired route which under the tariffs is technically 
open to Toledo shippers at the balance of the joint rate 
may, as a practical matter, be embargoed or unable to fur- 
nish cars. Although the cases in which the restrictions 
operate to the substantial detriment of the Toledo shippers 
are comparatively few, they are not so unimportant as to 
be ignored if any reasondbly practical method of removing 
them can be found. They sometimes may occasion the loss 
of business and deter purchasers from looking to the To- 
ledo market for their supply. Complainant’s members must 
market their grain where they can ship upon substantially 
equal terms with their competitors at Chicago, Peoria, and 
St. Louis. 

The complaint also puts in issue the rates on grain 
from Missouri River cities to Toledo, which are based on 
the Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis combinations. The 
rates to Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis are proportional 
rates applying on traffic originating west of the Missouri 
River. The rates from Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis are 
proportional rates applicable on grain originating at points 
west thereof. The through rates are the same via all three 
gateways. By an amendment to the complaint the com- 
bination through rates on grain from points in Kansas and 
Nebraska, of which these proportional rates form a part, 
are likewise assailed. Complainant seeks the establish- 
ment of joint through rates from the Missouri River to 
Toledo which, added to the rates from Toledo to the east, 
made on the basis of 78 per cent of the Chicago-New York 
rate, will result in through rates from Missouri River to 
the east that break on Toledo substantially the same in 
amounts as those from Missouri River to the east that 
break on Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis. With such an 
adjustment the Toledo dealer could bring grain direct from 
Missouri River to Toledo and reship it on a practical rate 
parity with Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis, and be freed 
from the various annoyances and disadvantages due to the 
transit arrangement. The reduction is also sought in 
order that Toledo may be in better position to ship east 
by lake in competition with Chicago. 

T= rate on wheat from Missouri River to Chicago is 12 
cents and the reshipping rate from Chicago to New York 
16.8 cents, making a through rate of 28.8 cents. Owing to 
an understanding between the eastern and western roads 
the combination rates via Peoria and St. Louis are kept 
on a parity with those via Chicago by adjusting the factors 
with reference to the factors applied to and from Chicago. 
Tne rate to Peoria is 1.5 cents less than to Chicago, and 
the rate from Peoria is 1.5 cents greater than from Chi- 
cago. The rate to St. Louis is 3 cents less than to Chi- 
cago and the rate from St. Louis is 3 cents greater than 
from Chicago. The through combination rates on corn 


and other coarse grains are 1 cent less than on wheat 
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because the rates to Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis on those 
commodities are 1 cent less than on wheat. While Chi- 
cago, Peoria, or St. Louis can bring in wheat from Mis. 
souri River and ship it out to New York at a through charge 
of 28.8 cents per 100 pounds, Toledo, where it encounters 
the restrictions as to routing, etc., and desires to over. 
come them, must pay 31.8 cents for substantially the same 
service, its rate on wheat being 18.3 cents inbound, made 
up to 12 cents to Chicago and a proportional of 6.3 cents 
from Chicago to Toledo and 13.5 cents from Toledo to 
New York. 

The rate from Peoria to Toledo is 1.5 cents higher and 
that from St. Louis to Toledo 3 cents higher than from 
Chicago, because the rates to those gateways are 1.5 cents 
and 3 cents, respectively, lower than to Chicago. If Toledo 
has a reshipping rate to New York of 13.1 cents, as asked, 
i. e., 78 per cent of the Chicago-New York reshipping rate, 
it would need an inbound rate from Missouri River of 15.7 
cents to put it on an equality with Chicago, Peoria, and 
St. Louis. The complainant contends that it is umreason- 
able and an unjust discrimination against Toledo to charge 
it 18.3 cents on wheat from the Missouri River, while Chi- 
cago pays but 12 cents. Speaking generally, the distance 
from the Missouri River to the Mississippi River is a little 
over 300 miles. To Chicago it is nearly 500 miles. To 
Toledo it is about 700 miles. The rate on wheat from 
the Missouri River to the Mississippi River is 9 cents. For 
the extra distance to Chicago of léss than 200 miles it is 
12 cents, or only 3 cents higher, while from Missouri River 
to Toledo for the additional distance of a little over 200 
miles it is 18.3 cents, or 6.38 cents higher than to Chicago. 
Except for the differences in distance the transportation 
conditions are perhaps substantially the same to all these 
points. A one-line haul is involved from Missouri River 
to. Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis, but to Toledo a two-line 
haul is required except in the case of the Wabash Railway. 

The relief asked respecting the rate to Toledo is opposed 
by the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago and the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis, interveners, because if a 
joint through rate, less in amount than the combinations 
on those points, were established from Missouri River to 
Toledo, Missouri River grain would move over their heads 
to Toledo at a lower transportation charge than would 
apply if the grain were shipped into and out of those gate- 
ways. The disadvantage which the gateways would ex- 
perience could be minimized by the establishment for them 
of transit arrangements in connection with the joint rates, 
but that would probably transfer to them some of Toledo’s 
transit difficulties and be less satisfactory than the present 
arrangement whereby they are free to ship in or out via 
any route. As most of the rates break at Chicago, Peoria, 
or St. Louis, there are now practically no transit arrange 
ments in force at those points. The shippers at the gate 
ways and the carriers alike have lent their efforts in recent 
years toward doing away with joint rates via those points. 
Transit on the joint rates disturbed the market and kept 
the door open for discriminations. The Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo., and the Omaha Grain Exchange also 
intervened in opposition to the complaint, particularly in 
as far as it concerns the prayer for joint rates from Mis 
souri River to Toledo. These two interveners do not put 
themselves in the position of objecting to a reduction in 
the rate to Toledo, but oppose the establishment of a joint 
rate to that point or special proportional rates to and from 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis for the benefit of Toledo, be 
cause of the effect it will have on their customers at those 
gateways, which may operate to the disadvantage of Kan- 
sas City. The Indianapolis Board of Trade opposed the 
complaint generally. The Cleveland Milling Company and 
the Cleveland Grain Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
operate under relatively the same rate situation as the 
Toledo shippers, intervened in support of the complaint. 

As in the previous case the complainant contends that 
the falling off in business at Toledo is due to the rate 
adjustment, and that if the rates sought are granted the 
situation will be much improved. Toledo now can draw 
grain by lake direct from Duluth at about the same trans- 
portation charge as Chicago, and has a considerably lower 
ex lake rate to the east than Chicago. A reduced ex lake 
rate will give Toledo a still greater advantage in this re 
spect. Outbound, Chicago ships large quantities by lake, 
but. Toledo none. The lake transportation charges from 
Toledo to Buffalo, N. Y., and Montreal, Canada, are some 
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what less than from Chicago, but Toledo must pay 6.3 cents 
more than Chicago for Missouri River grain which comes 
in by rail. A reduction of this difference would enable 
Toledo to ship out more grain by lake, and with an in- 
creased movement from Toledo by lake competitive condi- 
tions as between the lake lines and the rail lines at Toledo 
would be more nearly the same at Toledo as at Chicago, 
and would tend to support Toledo’s claim for rates made 
with a definite percentage relation to the rates from Chi- 
cago. 

The circumstances and conditions which brought about 
the reshipping rates from Chicago and fixed their level are 
well understood. They have been put before the Commis- 
sion in other cases, and need not be detailed here. They 
did not all exist at Toledo, nor in the same degree as at 
Chicago. In Buffalo Grain Cases, 46 I. C. C., 570 (The 
Traffic World, Sept. 15, 1917, p. 555), we were asked to 
prescribe ex rail and ex lake reshipping rates from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to eastern trunk line territory on the basis of 53 
per cent of the Chicago-New York rate, this percentage 
being substantially the relation between the Buffalo-New 
York class rates and the Chicago-New York class rates. 
The carriers were directed to submit to us for examina- 
tion and approval a schedule of reshipping rates and 
transit arrangements on grain and grain products from 
Buffalo to eastern points in general harmony with those 
enjoyed at Chicago, but the specific prayer of the complain- 
ants in those cases was not granted. We stated that we 
were not prepared to accept the theory of making the rates 
on grain from Buffalo at a fixed percentage of the rate 
from Chicago. 

One of the objections defendants have to the granting of 
the proposals made by the complainant in this case is, 
of course, the probable disruption and possible disintegra- 
tion of the grain rate fabric. Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, 
Sandusky, Bellefontaine, Bellevue, Mansfield, and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Indianapolis and Terre Haute, Ind., and other 
points might all expect similar treatment. A reduction in 
the rate from Kansas City to Toledo and intermediate 
points would no doubt bring demands for reductions from 
Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis to points in central freight 
association territory. The Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago announced at the hearing that it would take such 
action if the Missouri River-Toledo rate was reduced. 
Toledo’s rate situation is not less favorable than those 
of other cities east of Chicago. It is impractical to arrange 
so that rates will make and break at various widely separ- 
ated points and be the same in the aggregate; and that is 
substantially what this case involves. 

The allegations of the complaint are not sustained, and 
an order of dismissal should accordingly be entered. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

With unimportant modifications the foregoing is the re- 
port proposed by the examiner and served upon the parties 
to the proceeding. ‘The report and conclusions proposed 
by the examiner are approved and adopted as the report 
and conclusions of the Commission. 


REPARATION ON POTATOES 


CASE NO. 9093 (50 |. C. C., 528-531.) 

NORTHERN POTATO TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION VS. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted May 15, 1917. Opinion No. 5326. 


Commodity rate of 70 cents per 100 pounds on potatoes in car- 
loads from Minnesota and Wisconsin producing points to 
the Dallas-Fort Worth group in Texas found to have been 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 65 cents. Repa- 
ration awarded. The same rate from the same originating 
territory to the rest of Texas common point territory not 
shown to have been unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
or unduly prejudicial. 


HALL, Commissioner: 


Complainant is a voluntary association of shippers and 
dealers in potatoes. By complaint filed August 15, 1916, 
it atiacks as unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and 
unduiy prejudicial defendants’ rate of 70 cents per 100 
Pounds on potatoes in carloads from certain points in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, hereinafter called the Minne- 
Sota points, to Dallas, Tex., and other points in so-called 
Texas common point territory designated in southwestern 
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It asks 
reparation on behalf of members named in the complaint. 
The allegations of unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice are based on the existence of lower rates, dis- 
tance considered, on potatoes from points in Idaho, Colo- 
rado, and California, and are directed particularly against 
the delivering carriers. 

The Minnesota points are on the lines of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific railways and lie to the 
north of Minneapolis, Minn., at an average distance of 65 
miles. The defendants are the carriers participating in the 
transportation therefrom to Texas common points and, 
with the exception of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, do not include the originating lines 
serving Idaho, Colorado, and California. 


Shippers of potatoes from these three states intervened, 
as did also D. E. Ryan, trading at Minneapolis as D. E. 
Ryan Company, and seeking reparation. Rates are stated 
in cents per 100 pounds and do not take into consideration 
changes made on June 25, 1918, under General Order No. 
28, as amended, of the Director General of Railroads. 

Much evidence was adduced as to the conditions under 
which potatoes are shipped from the various states to 
Texas. Rated class C in western classification, they in 
many instances take lower commodity rates. The rate 
under attack is the same as from Minneapolis and is a 
joint rate based upon the class C differential, Minneapolis 
over St. Louis, Mo., of 12 cents, plus the commodity rate 
on potatoes in carloads from St. Louis, which was for- 
merly 58 cents to all destinations covered by the com- 
plainant. In Dallas Chamber of Commerce vs. A., T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C., 619 (The Traffic World, Aug 5, 
1916, p. 337), we recognized the geographic position of 
points in the northeastern portion of Texas, of which 
Dallas and Fort Worth are representative, hereinafter 
termed the Dallas-Fort Worth group, and, among other 
things, required the establishment of a carload rate on 
potatoes from St. Louis to that group at least 5 cents less 
than the then existing rates. Under our order there the 
rate from St. Louis to the Dallas-Fort Worth group be- 
came 53 cents, effective October 15, 1916. A correspond- 
ing change in the through rate from the Minnesota points 
would have reduced it to 65 cents. 

The following table sufficiently illustrates the rate ad- 
justment: 


Carload 

To Dallas. To Waco, Tex. Minimum 

Distance, Rate, Distance, Rate, Pounds. 

From— Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. Pounds. 
Princeton, Minn. ...... 1,071 70 1,171 70 *24,000 
+30,000 

BE Ee Whe. s6 5 hsckies 688 53 788 58 *24,000 
+30,000 

Greeley, Colo. .......... 887 54 944 58 *24,000 
+30,000 

Idaho Falls, Idaho..... 1,530 64 1,587 68 *24,000 
+30,000 

Stockton, Cal. .ccccccsse 1,798 75 1,860 75 30,000 





*Applies from June 1 to September 39. 
+Applies from October 1 to May 31. 


The rate on potatoes from Texas common points to des- 
tinations in Minnesota is 57 cents, subject to a carload 
minimum of 24,000 pounds. It is said that some of this 
northbound movement is in stock cars. 

Potatoes for table use are seldom shipped from Minne- 
sota to Texas except in times of crop failure in other 
states. Shipments from Minnesota to Texas are as a rule 
made early in the year, and consist of seed potatoes. 

It is unnecessary in this proceeding to review the evi- 
dence concerning the equipment used, dunnage allowed, 
transportation of stoves and attendants, and other mat- 
ters. They have frequently been before us. 

Upon consideration of the record we are of opinion and 
find that the rate assailed was unjust and unreasonable for 
the transportation of potatoes in carloads from the Minne- 
sota points to the Dallas-Fort Worth group to the extent 
that it exceeded 65 cents, which we find would have been 
reasonable. We are further of opinion, and find, that com- 
plainant’s members named in the complaint, and D. E. 
Ryan, intervener, have been damaged and should be 
awarded reparation to the extent that the rate paid and 
borne by them exceeded 65 cents per 100 pounds on ship- 
ments of potatoes in carloads moving on and after August 
15, 1916, from the Minnesota points to said destinations. 
Statements should be prepared showing the details of said 
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shipments in accordance with rule V of the Rules of Prac- 
tice and the date or dates on which the freight charges 
were paid, which statements should be submitted to de- 
fendants for verification. Upon receipt of the statements 
so prepared and verified we will consider the entry of 
orders awarding reparation. 

The rate of 70 cents is not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial for 
movements to the other destinations in Texas named. 

Evidence was introduced to the effect that in many in- 
stances the aggregates of the rates to and from inter- 
mediate points in Oklahoma or Louisiana were lower than 
the joint rate. These departures from the rule of the 
fourth section are similar to those considered in Through 
Rates to Points in Louisiana & Texas, 38 I. C. C., 153. (The 
Traffic World, Mch. 11, 1916, p. 536.) 
eliminated at once where this has not already been done. 

By General Order No. 28, May 25, 1918, as amended, the 
Director General of Railroads, in the exercise of powers 
conferred upon the President by the federal control act 
approved March 21, 1918, has initiated and directed the 
establishment on June 25, 1918, of rates exceeding those 
theretofore in effect, thereby fixing both the amount and 
the relation of the rates to be applied for the future on 
the traffic under consideration. The rates so increased 
are not subject to review by us upon the present plead- 
ings. 

By the Commission. 


RATES ON WHEAT 


CASE NO. 9721 (50 I. C. C., 483-486) 
MESILLA VALLEY PRODUCE EXCHANGE VS. ATCHI- 
SON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 





PORTIONS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 
6322 AND 671. 
Submitted November 5, 1917. Opinion No. 5320. 


1. Rates on wheat, in carloads, from certain points in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Illinois, Missouri and 
northern Texas, to Las Cruces, N. M., not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


2. Fourth section relief denied. 


BY DIVISION 3: 


Complainant alleges that defendants’ rates on wheat, in 
carloads, to Las Cruces, N. M., from various points in 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Illinois and Mis- 
souri, shown on pages 31 and 37 of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway’s tariff I. C. C., No. 7430, and from 
various points in Texas, shown on page 42 of the same 
tariff, are unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, and in viola- 
tion of the fourth section of the act in that they exceed 
the rates contemporaneously in effect to El Paso and La 
Tuna, Tex., to which Las Cruces is intermediate over cer- 
tain routes. Reparation and the establishment of reason- 
able and non-prejudicial rates are asked. Those portions 
of defendants’ fourth section applications Nos. 622 and 
671 covering the alleged fourth section departures, were 
heard with this case. Rates are stated in cents per 100 
pounds. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Rio Grande, 
El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad connect at La Tuna and 
form the Santa Fe system route through New Mexico to 
El Paso. Las Cruces is on the line of the former, about 
45 and 25 miles north of El Paso and La Tuna, respect- 
ively. The gravamen of the complaint is the relationship 
of the rates to Las Cruces and to El Paso, and the prayer 
is for rates which shall not exceed those contemporane- 
ously maintained to El Paso. The complainant does not 
contend that the present El Paso rates should be applied 
to Las Cruces, but would be satisfied if an equalization 
were effected by both increases and reductions. 

Practically the only evidence submitted by the com- 
plainant consistsed of comparisons of the rates assailed 
with rates from the same points to El Paso, where, it was 
stated, competing flour mills are located. Complainant 
was unable to state where these mills obtain their wheat. 
Rates on wheat in carloads from representative points of 
origin to Las Cruces and El Paso are shown below: 
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Complainant obtains the bulk of its wheat from territory 
adjacent to Las Cruces and apparently uses wheat from 
the origin territory only for blending purposes. Defend- 
ants’ witness testified that the movement of wheat from 
that territory to New Mexico points, including Las Cruces, 
is light. ; 

Defendants explain that while their rates from the Texas 
points to El Paso and La Tuna are lower than to Las 
Cruces, the former apply only intrastate, and that the 
rates from the Texas points to Las Cruces conform to 
the fourth section. They did not attempt to justify the 
existing fourth section departures which result from the 
charging of higher rates from other points of origin to 


Las Cruces than to El Paso and La Tuna, but stated that 


following Corporation Commission of New Mexico vs. Ry. 
Co., 34 I. C. C., 292 (The Traffic World, July 10, 1915, p. 
56), they have been readjusting their rates to this terri- 
tory, and are now prepared to establish rates on wheat 
from the points of origin, other than those in Texas, to 
El Paso not lower than to Las Cruces and other interme- 
diate points. This adjustment contemplates increases in 
the rates to El Paso and material reductions in the rates 
to Las Cruces, those proposed to each of thees points 
being 54 cents from Superior and 48.5 cents from Kansas 
City, Wichita and Denver. The fourth section applications 
protecting the departures above referred to will be denied 
to the extent that they are involved. 

The only rates from Texas points specificallly attacked 
apply from Fort Worth, Gainesville, and grouped points 
in northern Texas. Complainant presented no evidence 
with respect to the rates to Las Cruces from the Fort 
Worth and Gainesville territory and no movement of wheat 
from this territory to either Las Cruces or El Paso is 
shown. The only Texas territory referred to in complain- 
ant’s evidence was the panhandle section, but rates from 
this section are not specifically brought in issue by the 
complaint. Complainant testified that if Las Cruces and 
El Paso were given the same rates on wheat from Colo- 
rado and from the panhandle of Texas this complaint 
would be satisfied. There was no showing as to the vol- 
ume of movement from either of these territories of origin 
to the destinations mentioned. At present the rate on 
wheat from Amarillo, a typical point of origin in the pan- 
handle section, to Las Cruces is 55 cents, and in connec- 
tion with the adjustment above referred to defendants 
propose to reduce it to 38 cents. The intrastate rate to 
El Paso is 26.5 cents. 

In Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. 
Co., 41 I. C. C., 83 (The Traffic World, Aug. 19, 1916, p. 
440), we prescribed reasonable rates to be observed as 
maxima for the transportation of various commodities, in- 
cluding wheat, between Shreveport, La., and points in 
Texas, and ordered the removal of undue prejudice found 
to exist against Shreveport. The intrastate rates from 
the Texas points to El Paso were established by the car- 
riers to remove such undue prejudice. That case has been 
reheard and affirmed so far as the rates on wheat are col- 
cerned, 48 I. C. C., 312. These rates are based on a graded 
scale up to 250 miles for hauls in common point territory, 
and on a set of differentials grading up to 300 miles for 
hauls in the western portion of Texas, known as differel- 
tial territory. Under these scales the maximum rate on 
wheat for any haul in Texas where more than 300 miles 
thereof is in differential territory is 26.5 cents. The short: 
line distances over defendants’ lines from Fort Worth and 
Amarillo to El Paso, intrastate, are 615 miles and 656 
miles, respectively, and include over 300 miles in differ 
ential territory. 


Defendants contend that the 26.5-cent rate to El Pas0, 
which would apply for 301 miles, is unduly low for hauls 
more than twice as long, and they therefore do not at 
tempt to meet it by way of the interstate route through 
Las Cruces. While the difference between the rates from 
the Texas points to Las Cruces and to El Paso, intrastate, 
is large, it is our opinion that the mere existence of the 
intrastate distance rates to El Paso without a showing 
that any shipments ever moved thereunder affords 09 
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pasis for a condemnation of the interstate rates to Las 
ruces. 
co find that the rates assailed are not shown to have 
peen or to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, and the 
complaint will be dismissed. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 

(The fourth section order is No. 7334.) 


REPARATION ON SEWER PIPE 


CASE NO. 8693 (50 I. C. C., 531-537) 
x. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY VS. PENNSYLVANIA COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION NO. 2060. 


1916. 5327. 


|, Rates charged on sewer pipe in carloads from Ohio points to 
certain destinations in Wisconsin and Michigan found not 
to have been in violation of section 4 of the act, but un- 
just and unreasonable in so far as they exceeded the 
aggregate of. proportional rates to the Lake Michigan 
west bank crossings, so limited as not to apply on traffic 
to the destinations involved, plus the local or proportional 
rates beyond. 














Submitted September 25, Opinion No. 










9. Reparation awarded. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainant is engaged in buying and selling sewer 
pipe, flue lining, wall coping, fire brick, and other clay 
products, with its principal office in Chicago, Ill. The 
complaint alleges that the rates charged on 109 carloads 
of sewer pipe from Akron, Barberton, Midvale and Parral, 
Ohio, to various destinations in Wisconsin and Michigan, 
which moved between March, 1914, and October, 1914, were 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and in excess of the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to the act, and 
asks reparation. There was set for hearing in connection 
with the complaint Fourth Section Application No. 2060 of 
J. F. Tucker, agent, seeking among other things, authority 
to continue charging a greater compensation on sewer pipe, 
carloads, from the said points of origin to destinations in 
Wisconsin and Michigan as a through route than the ag- 
gregate of intermediate rates subject to the act. 

Most of the shipments in question moved by the cross- 
lake routes through Milwaukee, Manitowoc, Kewaunee, 
Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., others by way of 
Chicago. The charges, except in a few instances, where 
admittedly the proper rate was not applied, were collected 
on the basis of joint commodity rates published in Agent 
Morris’ tariff I. C. C. 410. These rates were equivalent to 
the lowest combination then in effect on Chicago or one 
of the west bank crossings of the sixth-class locals to the 
junction and the class E local or proportional rate, West- 
ern Classification, beyond. The sixth-class local rate to 
Chicago from all points of origin, except Midvale, was at 
that time 12 cents, and to west-bank crossings 14 cents, 
which rates have subsequently been increased to 15 and 
I7 cents, respectively. To Chicago from Midvale the sixth- 
class local rate was 13 cents and to west-bank crossings 15 
cents, subsequently increased to 16 and 18 cents, respect- 
ively. At the time of the movements from all points of 
origin, except Midvale, to west-bank crossings, Agent Mor- 
ris’ tariff I. C. C. 368, carried a sixth-class proportional rate 
applicable on sewer pipe of 12 cents, and from Midvale of 
13 cents, which rates are now 15 cents and 16 cents, re- 
spectively. The application of these proportional rates, 
however, was and is limited as follows: 







































Rates * * * will apply across Lake Michigan as propor- 
tional rates to Milwaukee, Manitowoc, Kewaunee, Marinette, 
Wis, and Menominee and Manistique, Mich., located on the 
A. A. R. R., G. T. Ry. and P. M. R. R., on traffic destined to 
boints west thereof, to which no through rates are published 
herein, or in I. C. C. No. 291 * * * (issued by Eugene Mor- 
"is, agent), supplements thereto or subsequent issues thereof. 
Proportional rates to Milwaukee, Kewaunee, Marinette, Wis., 
Menominee and Manistique, Mich., will not apply to points tak- 
Ing same rates. 










_This tariff did not name through rates to any of the des- 
nations involved. However, Agent Morris’ tariff I. C. C. 
“31 carried joint class rates from points of origin to prac- 
cally all points in Wisconsin and Michigan to which the 
shipments moved. The joint sixth-class rates on sewer 
Pipe in this tariff were higher than the joint commodity 
rates in Agent Morris’ tariff 410, which were in turn higher 
than the proportional rates to the west bank Lake Michi- 
an crossings plus the interstate locals beyond. The com- 
Dlainani alleges that by not permitting the proportional 
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rates to be used in constructing through rates via the west- 
bank crossings the initial carriers whose lines reach Chi- 
cago attempted to hold this traffic to the Chicago gateway. 
At present the joint commodity rates in effect are made 
by combination with the local or proportional rates in ef- 
fect beyond the gateways of a factor up to the gateway 
which is the same to Chicago as to the west-bank cross- 
ings and which is lower than either the local or the pro- 
portional rates to those crossings. 


The defendants maintain that the limitation on the pro- 
portional rates was published in the manner described for 
the sake of economy in publication; that formerly they 
published so-called “equalizing” rates which applied when- 
ever the rates beyond the gateways were such as to ren- 
der equalizing necessary; that, for instance, if the rates 
from Chicago to points in Wisconsin were 10 cents and 
the rates to Chicago from a point in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory were 12 cents, the Chicago combination 
would be 22 cents; that to equalize this combination 
through Menominee a proportional rate to Menominee 
would be published applicable on traffic destined to points 
west of Menominee to which the rates from Menominee 
were the same as or higher than the rate from Chicago; 
that this method of publishing rates is now forbidden by 
the Commission; that the reason of the proportionals here 
involved is to equalize the total charge through different 
gateways and make as many routes as possible available; 
and that this limitation is plain and unambiguous and 
prevents them being considered as “intermediate rates” to 
the destinations involved in the sense in which the words 
are used in the fourth section of the act. 

This complaint presents the following questions: (1) Are 
the proportional rates involved so definitely limited that 
they are not “intermediate rates” under the fourth sec- 
tion of the act? (2) Were the through rates in effect at 
the time these shipments moved unreasonable, in contra- 
vention of section 1 of the act? 

In Lindsay Brothers vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co., 16 I. 
C. C., 6 (The Traffic World, April 17,1909, p. 521), a joint 
through class rate of 29 cents was charged on vehicles 
from Lawrenceburg, Ind., to Milwaukee, Wis. There was 
at the same time a local class rate of 17 cents from Law- 
renceburg to Chicago, and a local class rate from Chicago 
to Milwaukee of 81% cents; also a class rate of 5 cents from 
Chicago to Milwaukee applicable only on shipments orig- 
inating east of the Indiana-Illinois state line. We held the 
29-cent rate unreasonable and found that a reasonable joint 
rate should not exceed 25% cents. With reference to the 
5-cent rate, we said: 


It is to be noted, however, that the latter rate was applicable 
only on shipments of vehicles originating east of the Illinois- 
Indiana state line, and was therefore not a local rate, but a 
proportional rate. 


On page 9 we said: 


We must insist upon the principle that in the absence of a 
justifying explanation a through rate in excess of the sum of 
the locals is an unreasonable rate. 


This was decided in 1909. 

Windsor Turned Goods Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. 
C., 162 (The Traffic World, April 23, 1910, p. 498), was 
decided prior to the amendment of 1910 to the fourth sec- 
tion of the act. Here it appeared that joint through rates 
from certain points in West Virginia and Kentucky to 
Windsor, Ontario, were in excess of the joint rates from 
the same points to Detroit, plus the arbitrary of 2 cents, 
and in some instances plus the local of 2% cents, from 
Detroit to Windsor. On page 164 we said, after referring 
to Lindsay Brothers vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co., supra: 


It has since become necessary, in order to do more complete 
justice, to extend the application of the rule so that, except in 
special and unusual circumstances, and respecting fully the lim- 
itations placed in these tariffs upon the use of basing, propor- 
tional or arbitrary rates, the fair measure of the reasonable- 
ness of a joint through rate that exceeds the combination be- 
tween the same points via the same routes is and will here- 
after be held to be the lowest combination that would lawfully 
apply if the joint through rate were canceled. 


These cases were decided prior to the amendment of sec- 
tion 4 of the act, which makes in unlawful— 


to charge any greater compensation as a through route than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to the pro- 
visions of the act. 
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Although with the amended fourth section it has not been 
necessary to invoke the rule announced in the Windsor 
Turned Goods Case, supra, as frequently as before the 
amendment, the rule is as sound in ascertaining the rea- 
sonableness of rates as when it was announced and has 
been so recognized in cases decided subsequently to the 
amendment. 

In Through Rates to Points in Louisiana and Texas, 38 
I. C. C., 153 (The Traffic World, March 11, 1916, p. 536), it 
appeared that certain joint rates from defined territories 
to destinations in Louisiana and Texas were higher than 
rates to intermediate points in those states plus the local 
rates from such points to ultimate destinations in the same 
state. While the latter rates were not specifically re- 
stricted to intrastate traffic it was the carrier’s intention 
that they would be applicable on interstate traffic only 
where no specific joint rates were in effect. The Commis- 
sion in deciding that these rates were intermediate rates 
within the meaning of the fourth section said, at page 
164: 

These rates now apply on through traffic to destinations in 
Louisiana and Texas where specific through rates are not pub- 
lished and would be applicable on traffic from the defined ter- 
ritories were the present through rates canceled. They apply 
for a portion of the haul which is included within the through 
haul from points outside the states of Louisiana and Texas to 
points within those states. Their function is essentially, there- 
fore, that of intermediate rates and they clearly fall within the 
meaning of that term as used in the amended fourth section. 
In Windsor Turned Goods Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C., 
162, we announced the principle that the fair measure of the 
reasonableness of a joint through rate that exceeds the combi- 
nation between the same points via the same route will be held 
to be the lowest combination that would lawfully apply if the 
joint through rate were canceled, and to this view we adhere. 


To the same effect was the Commission’s decision in La- 
fayette Chamber of Commerce vs. L. W. R. R. Co., 41 I. 
C. C., 297, and Blackwell Lumber Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., 42 
I. C. C., 746, 761. The state rates, which were one of the 
intermediate factors in those cases, were specifically lim- 
ited so that they would apply on interstate traffic only in 
the absence of through rates. 

In Joseph Iron Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co., 37 
I. C. C., 591, and 40 I. C. C., 525, dated November 2, 1915, 
and June 29, 1916, respectively, it appears that there was 
a proportional rate from Houston, Tex., to New Orleans ap- 
plicable only on traffic “destined to points beyond, to which 
no through rates are published.” This attempted limita- 
tion on the proportional rates from Houston was held in- 
sufficient to bar its application in constructing a through 
rate to Chicago, although there was a joint through rate 
on scrap iron from New Orleans to Chicago. The tariff 
item carrying the proportional rate was objectionable be- 
cause it practically compelled the shipper to look through 
every tariff on file with the Commission before he could 
be certain whether the proportional rate would or would 
not apply. 

In the second report in Joseph Iron Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. 
R. & S. S. Co., 40 I. C. C., 525, we said with respect to the 
rule in the Windsor Turned Goods Case, supra: 


That rule is affirmed and it applies in the instant case. We 
adhere to our previous decision, and will accordingly reenter 
the order for reparation. 


and with respect to the manner of restricting the propor- 
tional rates there under consideration: 


The petition for rehearing was filed because certain carriers 
construed our decision as a ruling that all restricted propor- 
tional rates were to be considered in determining whether or not 
the through rate exceeds the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates. It is to be understood that we are dealing only with the 
facts in this case, including the fact that the proportional rate 
in question was not so properly restricted or limited as to make 
its application definite, clear or ascertainable, and what we 
have here held is not to be construed as applicable in cases 
where the use of proportional rates is properly defined. 


In the case now at issue the application of the propor- 
tional rates from points of origin to Lake Michigan west- 
bank crossings was limited to traffic to those points “to 
which no through rates are published herein, or in I. C. 
C. No. 291.” This definitely shows where the joint rates, 
whose existence precludes the use of the proportional rates, 
are to be sought; and does not merely make a general 
statement that if a joint rate exists in some tariff or 
tariffs not indicated, the proportional will not apply. In 
Morris’ agency tariff I. C. C. 291 appear through rates to the 
points of destination involved, thereby precluding the ap- 
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plication of the proportional. Since the proportiona! rates 
referred to the tariff carrying the joint class rates, we 
cannot say that the proportional rates are intermediate 
rates which would become effective in the absence of the 
joint through class rates. 

Although it is obvious that the method employed by 
the defendants is not the most precise or desirabie way 
of indicating a limitation on the application of a rate, we 
cannot agree that the limitation is without lawful effect, 

We are of opinion and find that the proportional rates 
from the points of origin involved to the Lake Michigan 
west-bank crossings are not intermediate rates to the des. 
tinations in question, within the meaning of the amended 
fourth section of the act, and consequently that no viola. 
tion of section 4 by the defendants has been shown in this 
case. 

Although the proportionals to the west-bank crossings 
cannot be regarded as intermediate rates..within the mean. 
ing of the fourth section, the fact that the aggregates of 
these proportionals plus the rates beyond make less than the 
joint rates raises a presumption that the joint rates were 
unreasonable which, in the absence of evidence indicating 
the contrary, must be accepted as conclusive of their un 
reasonableness. These proportionals apply for identically 
the same service up to Milwaukee, and the locals or propor- 
tionals beyond apply for as great or greater service beyond 
Milwaukee than that which is performed on a through 
movement under the joint rates. The record contains a 
list of 63 points in Wisconsin and Michigan to which no 
joint rates were published. At the time of the movements 
in question sewer pipe or any other article rated sixth 
class in Official Classification shipped to any of these 
points would take the proportional rate up to the west- 
bank crossings. On traffic to many of these points lower 
rates would have applied up to the crossings than on like 
traffic carried through these points to more distant points 
to which joint rates were published. The proportional 
rates were also available on traffic to points west of the 
Mississippi River to which no through class rates were pub- 
lished. 

The carriers had full opportunity to prove the necessity 
for charging less for the haul up to Milwaukee on trafic 
in connection with which the proportionals were applied 
than on traffic destined to points to which joint rates were 
published. This they have not done. We are therefore 
of opinion that the charges collected on shipments moving 
by way of the cross-lake routes were unreasonable to the 
extent that the joint through rates charged exceeded the 
lowest combinations composed of the sixth-class propor 
tionals from the points of origin to the Lake Michigan 
west-bank crossings and the local or proportional interstate 
rates beyond in effect on the dates of movement. We 
further find that the complainant made the shipments as 
described and paid and bore the charges thereon hereil 
found unreasonable; that it has been damaged to the extent 
of the difference between the charges paid and those that 
would have accrued at the rates herein found reasonable, 
and that it is entitled to reparation with interest. The 
exact amount of reparation due cannot be determined 0 
the present record, and complainant should prepare a state 
ment showing the details of the shipments in accordance 
with rule V of the Rules of Practice, also specifying the 
date on which the charges were paid, which statement 
should be submitted to defendants for verification. Upon 
receipt of a statement so prepared and verified we will 
consider the entry of an order awarding reparation. Any 
outstanding undercharges or overcharges should be it 
cluded in the statement submitted. 

By the Commission. 


PREJUDICIAL PASSENGER FARES 


CASE NO. 8706 (50 I. C. C., 486-488) 
HERMAN W. GERSCH VS. NEW YORK, NEW HAVE) 
& HARTFORD RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Submitted October 19, 1916. Opinion No. 532! 


Defendant’s fares between Providence, R. L, and ‘Touissel, 
South Swansea, and Fall River, Mass., not shown to lt 
unreasonable, but found to be unduly prejudicial «as com 
pared with the fares between Providence and Bristol, R. ! 
Undue prejudice ordered removed. ; 


BY THE COMMISSION: 
Complainant is a resident of South Swansea, Mass. BY 
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complaint, filed March 4, 1916, he alleges that defendant’s 
fares for the transportation of passengers between Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Touisset, South Swansea and Fall River, 
Mass., are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial as com- 
pared with the fares maintained by defendant between 
providence and Bristol, R. I. The establishment of rea- 
sonable fares for the future is asked. 


The stations in question are on defendant’s Providence, 
Warren & Bristol branch line, a standard gauge railroad 
operated by electricity and extending from Providence to 
Warren, R. I, where it forks into two branches, one to 
Bristol, hereinafter called the Bristol branch, and the other 
through East Warren, R. I., to Touisset, South Swansea, 
and Fall River, hereinafter called the Fall River branch. 
The distances from Providence to Warren, Touisset, South 
Swansea, Fall River and Bristol are 11.56, 14.43, 15.86, 19.4 
and 15.7 miles, respectively. 

Between Providence and points on both branches de- 
fendant maintains standard fares of substantially 2% cents 
per mile, 244-cent mileage book fares, and zone fares of 
5 cents per zone of approximately 4 miles, or about 14 
cents per mile. The zone tickets can be purchased in 
any quantity and may be used by anyone anywhere on 
the line at any time. For use between Providence and 
points on the Bristol branch, however, 60-trip commutation 
tickets and 46-trip tickets for school children also are 
sold, neither of which is available on the Fall River branch. 


It is not seriously contended, and the evidence wholly 
fails to prove, that the fares to and from the points on 
the Fall River branch are in and of themselves unreason- 
able. The gravamen of the complaint is undue preference 
of points and travelers on the Bristol branch, by reason 
of the commutation fares and special fares for school 
children and undue prejudice to points and travelers on 
‘the Fall River branch, whereon the zone tickets afford the 
lowest available basis of fares. 


The zone fare between Providence and Touisset or South 
Swansea is 20 cents; between Providence and Fall River, 
2% cents. While the commutation tickets necessitate a 
larger initial outlay by the passenger than do the zone 
tickets and are restricted to individual use between speci- 
fed stations and for 30-day periods, they and the 46-trip 
tickets for school children afford lower fares than do 
the zone tickets on the Fall River branch. A 60-trip com- 
nutation ticket good between Providence and Bristol costs 
$7.30, whereas the zone fares for 60 trips between Provi- 
dence and Touisset or South Swansea are $12, and be- 
tween Providence and Fall River, $15. In other words, to 
or from Touisset or South Swansea the fares are $4.70 
higher, while the respective distances are 1.27 miles less 
and 0.16 miles more than to or from Bristol; to or from 
Fall River, $7.75 higher for a distance of but 3.7 miles 
greater. A 46-trip ticket for school children traveling be- 
tween Providence and Bristol is sold for $3.65, whereas 
the lowest fares, using the zone tickets, for an equal num- 
ber of corresponding trips by school children traveling 
from or to Providence to or from Touisset or South Swan- 
sea would be $9.20; to or from Fall River, $11.50. 

The low-rate commutation fares and fares for school chil- 
dren were not established voluntarily but upon an order 
of the Public Utilities Commission of Rhode Island, over 
defendant’s opposition. Of defendant’s passenger revenues 
from the Providence, Warren & Bristol branch during the 
year ended June 30, 1915, 96.40 per cent was derived from 
zone fares and 1.35 per cent from the sale of commution 
tickets, while in the ensuing six months’ period the per- 
centage of commutation revenues increased to 3.18 per 
cent, with little change in the zone fare percentage. 

Upon all the facts of record we find that the fares as- 
sailed are not shown to be in and of themselves unrea- 
sonable, but that the maintenance of the commutation 
fares and special fares for school children between Provi- 
dence and points on the Bristol branch lower than between 
Providence and the above-named points on the Fall River 
branch for like distances is, and for the future will be, 
wduly preferential of points and passengers on the Bristol 
branch and unduly prejudicial to points and passengers 
traveling on the Fall River branch. In this connection 
attention is called to In the Matter of Party Rate Tickets 
‘0 School Children, 17 I. C. C., 144 (The Traffic World, 
July 31, 1909, p. 185). 


An appropriate order will be entered. 
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REPARATION DECISION MODIFIED 


CASE NO. 5356. (50 I. C. C., 538-539) 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY VS. LOUISVILLE & 
NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted June 3, 1918. Opinion No. 5328. 


Findings in the original report modified in accordance with de- 
cision of Supreme Court of the United States in Louisville 
Cement Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, decided 
April 29, 1918, and reparation awarded in that portion of 
claim previously held barred. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

On Oct. 7, 1913, after hearing, the Commission filed a 
report in this case, in an unreported opinion, awarding 
reparation to the complainant for part of its claim for an 
unreasonable rate charged and collected by defendant on 
shipments of coal billed from Woodbine, Ky., to Speeds, 
Ind., amounting to $595.65, but denied reparation for the 
balance of the claim amounting to $1,335.25. The facts 
were admitted and the only question in issue was whether 
the two-year limitation in Section 16 of the Act to regu- 
late commerce had run against that part of the claim last 
mentioned. The Commission found that the rate charged 
and collected was unreasonable to the extent of 10 cents 
per ton on all shipments of coal made by the complainant 
over the line of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad be- 
tween the points named during the entire period of time 
covered by the shipments. As the claim for this last pay- 
ment was filed more than two years after the shipments 
had been delivered to the complainant, the Commission 
held that this part of the claim was “barred from our con- 
sideration,” following our construction of the act in Blinn 
Lumber Co. vs. S. P. Co., 18 I. C. C., 430. 

Thereafter hte complainant instituted a proceeding in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, asking that a 
writ of mandamus issue against the Commission direct- 
ing it to take jurisdiction of the claim which the Com- 
mission had held was barred by the-limitation in the act. 
The writ was denied. On appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, it was held by the court, Louisville 
Cement Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, Opinion 
No. 70, April 29, 1918, that the cause of action accrues and 
the status begins to run on the date the freight charges 
are actually paid. In this case the freight charges were 
paid Feb. 1, 1911, the claim for reparation was filed within 
2 years thereafter, and under the ruling by the Supreme 
Court this Commission had jurisdiction and may award 
reparation for the balance of the claim made and proved 
by the complainant. 

Thereafter complainant filed its motion for an order of 
reparation for the $1,335.25, with interest from March 1, 
1911. This proceeding was thereupon reopened and the 
motion served upon the defendant Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, which has waived further hearing and 
interposes no objection to entry of the order as prayed. 

We find that the complainant paid and bore the freight 
charges on the shipments in question; that it has been 
damaged and is entitled to reparation in the sum of $1,- 
335.25, with interest. 

Following the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
opinion referred to, and upon motion of the complainant 
assented to by the defendant Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company, an order will be entered granting the 
reparation asked for. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


CASE NO. 9714 (50 I. ©. C., 540-543) 
PELICAN LUMBER COMPANY, INCORPORATED, VS. 
VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT & PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted Apr 1, 1918. Opinion No. 5329. 

Mound, La., not found entitled to the same rates as Vicks- 
burg, Miss., on hardwood lumber to points in Official Classi- 
fication territory. Complaint dismissed. 

Division 1, Commissioners McChord, Meyer and Aitchison. 


Complainant operates a sawmill at Mound La., which is 


_on the Vicksbuprg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway, about 8 


miles west of Vicksburg, Miss. It is about 6 miles inland 
from Delta Point, La., which is directly opposite Vicks- 
burg and reached by ferry from that point. Competitors of 
complainant are located at Vicksburg. To points in Offi- 
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cial Classification territory the rates on hardwood lumber 
from Mound generally range from 2 to 4 cents higher than 
from Vicksburg. Complainant alleges that the present ad- 
justment is unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory be- 
cause it does not afford Mound the same rates as Vicks- 
burg. The general level of rates on lumber from the South 
has received the sanction of this Commission in previous 
cases, and the only question for our determination here 
is the propriety of the present relationship between Vicks- 
burg and Mound. 

The evidence respecting the rate structure in question 
is not very complete in detail. Some of the general state- 
ments made by witnesses are subject to exceptions which 
were not explained or are not fully borne out by the tariffs 
on file. It should therefore be understood that the state- 
ments herein made regarding the rates in question are only 
general. Most of the lumber produced in the South is yel- 
low pine, and to points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory the adjustment of rates on hardwoods is controlled 
to a large extent by the adjustment on pine. The rates on 
pine from the blanket west of the Mississippi River, which 
includes Mound, are generally 1 cent higher than from the 
points in the blanket east of the river, which includes 
Vicksburg. The movement from Vicksburg consists mainly 
of hardwoods. While Vicksburg, on pine lumber, takes the 
same rates as other points in the blanket east of the river, 
it has rates on hardwoods generally from 1 to 4 cents 
lower than from other points in the blanket. Mound, how- 
ever, does not as a rule enjoy lower rates on hardwoods 
than apply on pine from all points included in the blanket 
in which it is situated. The rates on hardwood from 
Vicksburg are lower than from any other point in that 
vicinity, because of the water competition on the Missis- 
sippi River. This competition is not very active; there is 
a large production of hardwood lumber at Vicksburg, but 
little, if any, is shipped from that point by water. How- 
ever, there is potential competition, and its depressing 
effect upon rates has been repeatedly recognized by the 
Commission. The evidence unquestionably supports the 
defendants’ view that higher rates from Vicksburg to Ohio 
and Mississippi river crossings and points in Central 
Freight Association territory than at present maintained 
would tend to drive the lumber traffic to the water routes. 

Is the situation substantially the same at Mound? As 
already stated, Mound is 6 miles inland from Delta Point, 
which lies across the river from Vicksburg. However, at 
Vicksburg the river bends toward the northwest, and at 
Youngs Point, a recognized landing northeast of Mound, 
the river is only about a mile and a half away from com- 
plainant’s plant. There is a wagon road between Mound 
and Youngs Point, and if complainant should provide itself 
with facilities for hauling and for transferring the lumber 
to boats at Youngs Point, as it suggested it may do, it 
would be able to avail itself of such water transportation 
as might be had. Assuming that under these circumstances 
it is proper to say that water competition is potential at 
Mound as well as at Vicksburg, the fact remains that 
the degree of potentiality is much less at Mound than 
at Vicksburg, for the difficulties complainant must over- 
come are obviously greater and its prospects for economy 
considerably less than those of its competitors at Vicks- 
burg. 

To Eastern Trunk Line territory the rates on hardwood 
from Vicksburg and the producing territory east of the 
Mississippi River are not made with reference to the rates 
on pine. They are made on the basis of a differential over 
the rates from Memphis, which in turn are based on a dif- 
ferential over the rates from St. Louis. The rates on pine 
from Vickshurg are the same as those from Alabama points. 
The rates on hardwoods from Mound and the producing 
territory west of the river are 2 or 3 cents higher than 
those from Vicksburg and the territory east of the river, 
being the same as on pine from the same points, which in 
turn, subject to certain exceptions due to fourth section 
complications in the east, are generally 2 cents higher than 
the rates on pine from Vicksburg and the producing ter- 
ritory east of the river. 

It should be said in general that owing to the use of dif- 
ferent methods for arriving at the rates to various points 
it happens occasionally that the rate from Mound is the 
same as from Vicksburg. This is true with respect to the 
rates to New York City and to Nashville, Tenn. It is also 


pointed out that Dermott and Lake Village, Ark, on the 
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St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway several miles 
inland from the Mississippi River, are accorded the same 
rates as points on the river. These and several other minor 
inconsistencies, and the absence of a fixed or definite 
relationship between the rates on pine and those on hard- 
woods were stressed, but there is no suggestion that they 
operate to the injury of complainant. In any event this is 
not a case in which we could harmonize the various situa- 
tions. The question here is the propriety of the charges 
that complainant must pay over and above those paid by 
its competitors at Vicksburg. 

The complainant alleges that the lower rates from Vicks. 
burg apply via Mound and that there is therefore a viola- 
tion of the long-and-short-haul rule. Several fourth sec. 
tion applications were accordingly assigned for hearing in 
connection with the case, but it was brought out at the 
hearing that the tariffs show that route to be closed. 

Complainant asks that we require the establishment of 
milling in transit at Mound. Complainant does not produce 
a sufficient quantity of low-grade lumber to justify the 
continued operation of a box shook factory, and a suitable 
milling-in-transit arrangement would probably be of great 
advantage in this respect, as it would enable complainant to 
bring in raw material from numerous other points. Mill 
ing-in-transit arrangements of one form or another are 
said to be provided for forest products quite generally in 
the South. The record does not make clear just what is 
desired, and no transit arrangement is in force at any other 
local station on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 

The allegations of the complaint are not sustained, and 
an order of dismissal should accordingly be entered. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The report in this case was prepared by the examiner 
and served on the parties. Exceptions were filed by the 
complainant, and have been considered. We find that the 
report is in compliance with the facts, and that on the 
facts the conclusions reached by the examiner are correct, 
and the report is adopted. An order dismissing the com- 


plaint will issue. 


LATE DECISIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In case 9298, Guyton & Harrington Mule Company 
against the L. & N., the Commission held that when the 
defendant changed its exclusive live stock depot from one 
point to another in Nashville it made a change that af 
fected the value of the service rendered this complainant 
because the change forced it to drive its mules through 
the streets for a mile and a half and that the new stock 
yards depot is not adequate or safe for loading or unload- 
ing draft animals, but the Commission cannot make al 
order requiring the furnishing of safe facilities because 
there was no allegation of undue discrimination in favor 
of the receivers of animals for slaughter. Reparation is 
allowed for the cost of driving the mules through streets 
for the period during which the use of the old stock yards 
was denied to the complainant, notwithstanding that the 
tariffs named the old yards as the depot and did not mel 
tion the new one. 

The Commission, in No. 9706, Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company against the Pennsylvania, authorized the Pent 
sylvania to pay the complainant the actual cost of barges 
and other equipment furnished by it to enable the Penns} 
vania to make delivery of coal at points on the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal to which it published joint rates. 
The Pennsylvania failed to incorporate a provision for al- 
lowances in its tariffs and declined to pay unless author 
ized by the Commission. 





SWITCHING CHARGES 
In a tentative report on 9488, Aurora, Elgin & Chicago 
against the Indiana Harbor Belt, Examiner Burnside has 
recommended dismissal on a _ holding that switching 
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charges imposed on traffic interchange with the complain- 
ing electric line are not unreasonable, although higher 
than charges for other railroads. The electric road pays 
about the same as shippers for work of that kind. Mr. 
Burnside said higher charges to the trolley road were 
justified by its greater cost of the service performed by 
the belt road in interchanging traffic with the steam road, 
interchange being made on a track with sharp curves on 
which cars could not be placed except when the trolley 
road was able to send a motor to take away cars the 
minute the belt line engineer unhooked them. 


DRESSING LUMBER IN TRANSIT 


Attorney-Examiner Disque has submitted a tentative re- 
port on No. 9945, Mercantile Lumber Company vs. Illinois 
Central et al., recommending that the Commission find 
that the charge of two cents per 100 pounds for dressing 
lumber in transit at Jackson and Brookhaven, Miss., had 
been justified. The complainants are at a disadvantage be- 
cause railroads other than the Illinois Central and those 
associated with it in making the charge do not assess 
anything for stopping lumber in transit for dressing, or 
because competing lumber companies dress their product 
nearer the forest and in that way get the advantage of the 
lumber rates on the lesser weight, almost for the entire 
distance. 


CHARGE FOR ICING 


In Docket No. 7969, National Poultry, Butter & Egg As- 
sociation vs. B. & O. S. W. et al., Attorney-Examiner Ar- 
thur R. Mackley has submitted a tentative report on re- 
hearing in which he recommends a reversal of the finding 
in the original decision “that the carriers in Official Clas- 
sification territory had not justified as reasonable the class 
rates plus separate icing charges for the transportation 
of dairy products, and required that the separate icing 
charges be canceled and the traffic carried under refriger- 
ation at a total charge not in excess of the class rates.” 

Immediately after the first decision those who had 
shipped under the class rates plus refrigerating charge 
fled reparation claims on all shipments moving between 
March 20, 1915, and June 1, 1917. The last mentioned day 
is the one on which the old basis of class rates with no 
extra charge for icing was restored. If the Commission 
adopts the Mackley recommendation it will hold that the 
present class rates are high enough to cover the whole 
service without extra charge for icing, but that the class 
rates between March 20, 1915, and June 1, 1917, were not 
high enough to cover transportation and icing. 

The effect of the proposed decision would be to deny 
reparation, which would amount to between one and two 
million dollars. 


WIRE LINES TAKEN OVER 


(Continued from page 168) 
Struction held that possession and control were assumed 
July 23. 

The possibility of the wire systems being broken up and 
junked by Mr. Burleson is contained in the provision 
authorizing him to release any system or “part thereof” 
at will. That gives the power to scramble so that un- 
Scrambling will be even more difficult than in the case of 
the railroads, especially in view of the fact that to any 
Owner who objects to what Mr. Burleson offers may be 
tendered 75 per cent of such sum, the courts to settle as 
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to the rest. By paying rental Mr. Burleson can render the 
title of the present owners exceedingly shaky. 

In view of Mr. Burleson’s attitude toward the telephone 
company in Washington officials of the wire companies 
fear they have been placed in a more precarious situation 
than are the owners of short line railroads. 


Burleson and Lewis think they can operate the wire 
companies of the country at a great saving for the United 
States. One of the things they are expected to under- 
take is the installation of automatic telephones in the 
District of Columbia. The telephone companies of the 
country have spent millions of dollars in experiments 
with automatic instruments and switchboards without be- 
ing able to come to a conclusion that any one of them 
would prove a success in a city where more than 20,000 
stations would be needed. The government itself in 
Washington alone probably has 20,000 stations. The War 
Department has the largest private branch exchange in 
the world, employing 75 or 80 girls. Messrs. Burleson 
and Lewis have been reported as expressing the belief 
that the change from manual to automatic switchboards 
could be made in about six weeks. Men who have been 
operating telephone systems laughed at such optimism. 
For the sake of argument they concede that the auto- 
matic telephones are an unqualified success. 

Need for Government Control. 


No one has made a concise or connected statement as 
to the necessity for control of the wires by the United 
States government. The only charge that the wire com- 
panies had broken down was made by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson and he based that declaration on the fact 
that the Western Union had sent’ night telegrams: from 
Washington to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore by 
means of train messengers. Mr. Burleson caused their 
arrest just about the time that the Commercial Telegra- 
phers’ Union was threatening to call a strike on the 
Western Union lines, not because there was any dissat- 
isfaction with the wages or hours of service, but because 
the union apparently did not like the refusal of the West- 
ern Union to allow its employes to become members of 
a union. Every man entering the employ of the Western 
Union is pledged that he is not a member of a union 
and will not become such while he continues in the em- 
ploy of the company. 


In the back of the minds of those who can see no call 
for government interference with the wire companies 
there are two ideas. The first is that the President 
yielded to the importunities of government ownership and 
control advocates, such as Postmaster-General Burleson 
and former Representative Lewis, to the extent of giving 
them an opportunity to try out their theories. The sec- 
ond idea is that the President became unduly alarmed 
by the talk of a strike and the possibility that organized 
labor might espouse the cause of the strikers, who, ac- 
cording to the officials of the Western Union, would have 
numbered not more than a handful in comparison with 
the number of employes of the Western Union. 

President Wilson, so far as known, has never written 
anything concerning the reasons for the extension of 
government control to the property of the wire com- 
panies. He sent letters to members of Congress, both 
senators and representatives, urging them to support the 
joint resolution giving him authority to commandeer the 
property of the telephone and telegraph companies. In 
his letter to Chairman Sims, the President said: “I 
indorse entirely the inclosed letter of the Postmaster- 
General, which I herewith return, and think that the 
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reasons are stated by him truly and* comprehensively.” 
The Burleson letter addressed to Mr. Sims was sent by 
the latter to the- President, with the request that he indi- 
cate what he thought on the subject of taking over the 
wire companies. The President indorsed Mr. Burleson’s 
ideas and expressed the belief that the reasons for such 
control were set forth by Mr. Burleson “truly and com- 
prehensively:” The Burleson letter is as follows: 

“Answering your inquiry requesting my ‘opinion as to 
the desirability and the advisability of the immediate 
passage’ of the Aswell joint resolution, H. R. 309, giving 
the President ‘power if in his discretion it is deemed de- 
sirable’ to assume control of the communicating systems 
by electricity ‘in order to insure their continuous opera- 
tion’ during the occasion of war, and ‘to guard the secrecy 
of military and governmental communications or to pre- 
vent communication by spies and other public enemies,’ 
I beg to say that such power and discretion to act seems 
imperative to safeguard public interests. 

“At this moment the paralysis of the large part of 
the system of electrical communication is threatened with 
possible consequences prejudicial to our military prep- 
aration and other public activities that might prove seri- 
ous or disastrous. We are reminded that there is not 
a nation engaged in the war that intrusts its military 
or other communications to unofficial agencies. 

“I deem it therefore my duty, not merely to approve, 
but to urge the passage of the resolution, in order that 
the President may act, if necessary, to safeguard the 
interests of the country during the prosecution of the 
war.” 

The paralysis which Mr. Burleson thought impended 
was that threatened by the strike of the handful of 
Western Union employes who had broken their pledges 
to the company and had become members of a union. 
The only evidence of paralysis that had come to the 
notice of anybody was the carrying of night telegrams 
by train messengers from Washington to New York, and 
other nearby cities in much shorter time than the post 
office would have carried them, but well within the period 
of time the contract of transmission between the sender 
and the Western Union called for. The arrest of the 
train messengers, at the behest of the Post Office De- 
partment, was regarded by many as evidence that the 
officers of the union with which the Western Union would 
not deal had been able to obtain the ears of the Post 
Office officials to such an extent that the old statute 
enacted so that the government might have a monopoly 
of postal business, was invoked against a telegraph com- 
pany which sought to relieve its wires from the mass 
of ordinary routine telegrams sent by government officials 
for wire transmission and which could just as well have 
been sent by mail, or by the special messengers which 
the government employs to carry messages to the Fleet 
Corporation in Philadelphia and the quartermaster in 
New York because the postal service is not as satisfac- 
tory as that which those branches of the government are 
able to provide for themselves. 

Postmaster-General Burleson, Secretaries Baker and 
Daniels and the president of the Western Union are the 
only ones who appeared before either the House or Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce. President Carl- 
ton had an informal hearing after the interstate com- 
merce committee, by an illegal vote, sought to shunt its 
duty of making a report from its own shoulders to the 
shoulders of the Senate. By a vote of 4 to 3 the com- 


mittee sent the resolution back to the Senate without a 
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report or without affording Mr. Carlton the opportunity 
to say a word, although he appeared before the committee 
in answer to a notice that he would be heard if he de 
sired. The Senate returned the resolution to the com. 
mittee, and that is the only reason why Mr. Carlton hag 
an opportunity to appear informally and have his state 
ments taken down by a stenographer who had never be. 
fore undertaken to do reporting of hearings. 


THE NEW TRAFFIC COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 

The names of representatives of shippers to serve op 
the regional and district freight traffic committees were 
made known late July 19 and formally announced July 29 
At the same time changes in the personnel of the railroad 
parts of the committee were made public. Shippers’ rep. 
resentatives are to serve without pay, only necessary ex. 
penses being paid. Director Prouty wrote to shippers’ or. 
ganizations asking them to allow their men to serve on 
the committees. Luther Walter wrote to them. urging 
them to give their services and thus give the new de 
parture in rate-making a fair trial. 

The plan of having joint freight traffic committees js 
an experiment pure and simple. In its essence it is an 
attempt, by means of formal committee action, to obtain 
such agreement between the Railroad Administration on 
the one hand, and shippers on the other, as to make 
useless the Interstate Commerce Commission and all other 
regulating bodies, or at least reduce their work toa 
minimum. 

‘In getting started on the new plan, the Railroad Admin. 
istration smashed the traffic department of every railroad. 
The traffic department of a railroad has become a verni- 
form appendix. There is only one distinct difference 
between that part of a man’s physical organization and 
the traffic department of a railroad. Nobody knows what 
function was performed by the vermiform appendix be 
fore it became merely a nuisance. Everybody knows what 
functions the traffic department performed. 

The new committees are eyes and ears for Edward 
Chambers, the director of traffic. They perform some of 
the work of hands also, but not much. The director of 
traffic is the supreme man in traffic matters for all the 
railroads. All the railroads now constitute one system and 
there is only one traffic manager. 

In another way of speaking, the committees are buffers 
between the traffic director and the men who pay the 
bills to enable the Railroad Administration mare to g0. 
Mr. Chambers knows that he cannot know everything 
about. every situation on every one of the parts of the 
system he is trying to operate. But sooner to get the 
united railroads operating as one system, it was believed 
that the traffic managers of the various parts should be 
deprived of their power to make rates. 

While all railroads were operating independently, 4 
traffic manager, no matter whether he was a vice-presi: 
dent in charge of traffic, or a general freight and pas 
senger agent, or a general freight or general passenge! 
agent, had the power to prescribe rates, subject to the 
laws, for application on the rails of that carrier. He was 
responsible to no one, in the matter of rates, except t0 
the head of the corporation. But no traffic manager, fot 
many years, has acted independent of his neighbors. 

The railroads, to lessen the rigors of competition, long 
before there was any recognition of the fact that uw 
restrained competition ultimately meant either onerous 
monopoly or destruction for the competitors, organized 
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traffic associations, such as the Central Freight, Trans- 
Missouri, Western Trunk Line, Eastern Trunk Line, South- 
western Lines, Southeastern, and Mississippi Valley, to 
have supervisory power over competition in the territories 
in which they operated at the time the government took 
over the railroads. These territorial associations were 
formed to enable the carriers to act on each other in a 
restraining way, to prevent cut-throat competition. It was 


the effort of the carriers to save themselves from the effect - 


of follies their experience had shown them their traffic 
managers would commit, if no restraining hand were 
placed on them. 


In these association meetings the traffic men put into 
effect the rules of democracy. The majority of lines 
riled, by their votes, up to the point where some line 
gave notice that it thought its neighbors were foolish and 
that it would proceed in accordance with its own ideas. 
Such ebullitions have not been frequent. Fights have 
been more sectional than between roads in the same ter- 
ritory. The most easily remembered fight was that which 
took place when the southern lines decided to equalize 
export rates via Gulf ports and New York. That was 
done against the formal protest, carried in proceedings 
before the Commission, by the Central Freight Association 
lines. 

Shippers heretofore have dealt with the traffic men of 
the lines which carried their freight. If they did not like 
the rates prescribed by the individual railroad or by the 
association, they raised the biggest storm they could, to 
the end that the individual line or association would make 
the change or changes desired by the objecting shippers. 

Order No. 28 Was the Cause. 

Immediately after the protests against the things or- 
dered in General Order No. 28 began swamping the Rail- 
toad Administration it was announced that committees 
would be appointed to consider the informal complaints, 
kicks, representations, or whatever the utterances of the 
shippers might be called, with a view to having the ob- 
jectionable things eliminated. At the time the idea went 
abroad that these traffic committees would take testimony 
and order changes. Immediately the point was made that 
shippers would have no representation on these commit- 
tees, which were regarded (and still are) as rate tribunals, 
instead of as mere successors to the old rate associations. 
While the storm was at its height, on répresentations by 
Director Prouty and Luther Walter, it was decided to 
give representation to the shippers. That representation 
is minority. Otherwise a large part of No. 28 would 
Probably be whittled away, because, as a rule, shippers 
are not convinced that the vast increase ordered in that 
document were warranted, even in the face of the wage 
increase, the increase in the cost of coal, equipment, en- 
gines and other things, without which a railroad cannot 
be operated. 


Early in July the National Industrial Traffic League was 
asked to recommend representatives of the shippers to 
serve on those committees. The recommendations were 
made immediately, but the work of sifting suggestions 
was slow, and it was not until July 19 that the appoint- 
ments were finally agreed on and not until July 22 that 
they were formally announced. 

When the committees, as finally constituted, meet, an 
ntirely new deal will have been achieved. Shippers will 
be sitting in the conferences that will result,in rates as 
soon as Director Chambers has approved what a com- 
mittee recommends, and he can issue the necessary order, 
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called by him a “rate authority,” either passenger or 
freight, as the case may be. 

While the roads were under the control of their owners 
the shippers had no access to the association meetings. 
If a shipper was big enough he told the traffic manager 
what kind of rate he would pay and, if the traffic man- 
ager did not obtain such a rate from the association or 
publish it himself, tonnage was diverted from him until 
he yelled. But the shipper had no way to make his voice 
heard in the association meeting. He spoke through the 
traffic man of the road he could punish, or not at all. 

Now, however, shippers will engage in the debates that 
will lead to rates. They will be in the minority in so 
far as there is a conflict of interest between the man who 
pays and the man who receives. 


Gain May Be a Loss. 


This is not all clear gain. On the contrary, it may not 
be a net gain at all. Under the former order of things 
the Interstate Commerce Commission told the railroad 
traffic men to consult with shippers before bringing any- 
thing to it for publication. Consultation with shippers 
was inaugurated by the classification committees and its 
inauguration was due to the remarks Commissioner Meyer 
made in a classification report. He said that the making 
of rates and classifications was a great public function 
in which the public should have its part. The result of 
that was the preparation of dockets by the classification 
committees and hearings thereon in which the railroad 
proposing the change and the shipper approving or dis- 
approving were heard. 

When Congress passed the fifteenth section amendment, 
just about a year ago, requiring the railroads to obtain 
the permission of the Commission before filing advanced 
rate tariffs, the Commission put out rules requiring the 
railroads to inform shippers and state commissions, and 
to make a full statement of facts relied on by the apply- 
ing line or association to justify the advanced rate. 

The fifteenth section was amended because Senator 
Smith of Georgia thought that during the war there should 
be no advance in rates because, during the two years be-' 
fore America’s entry into the war, the carriers made a 
larger profit than they had ever achieved. They had had 
all the benefits of two boom years. Whether the Commis- 
sion was in sympathy with the Smith idea or not, the 
fact is that it prescribed a procedure under that amended 
fifteenth section that made it more difficult for the rail- 
roads to get an advanced rate case going. It required 
the railroads demands. 

Now, all recognition of the state and federal regulating 
bodies is gone. Under circular 1-A, issued by Mr. Cham- 
bers, the rate-making committees are forbidden to file 
fifteenth or sixth section applications with any of them. 

The committees are the successors, as near as possible, 
of the individual traffic managers and the rate associa- 
tions. The members thereof recommend changes in rates, 
which become effective when and in whatever amount 
pleases Director Chambers. The state commissions do not 
even receive the courtesy of prior notification. The ship- 
pers, however, are supposed to get some of the recognition 
heretofore accorded to their representatives, the state 
and federal commissions. 

At first the idea was that the committees should hear 
the objections of the shippers and recommend changes in 
rates. Now, however, it is coming to be recognized that 
the rate-recommending, either on complaint by a shipper 
or initiation by some member of the committee, is the 
function that was exercised by the individual road traffic 
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manager, either acting by himself or as a member of the 
association. When there has been a complaint it involves 
consideration of what should be done, in the way of mak- 
ing new rates to supersede those in force. That is the 
only way new rates ever came into being. Higher rates 
were the outcome of complaints by carriers, lower ones 
the product of complaints by shippers. 


No Pay for Shippers. 

Representatives of the shippers are to serve for the 
glory of the cause. They are to be paid only necessary 
traveling expenses. Transportation will be furnished by 
the Railroad Administration. Presumably if they sever 
their connections with the shippers, they will ipso facto 
sever their connection with the committees. That, how- 
ever, is a point that has not been settled. Director Prouty 
wrote to the organizations employing these shippers’ rep- 
resentatives, telling the terms of their employment and 
suggesting that it was the duty of the organization to 
excuse the traffic man from his other duties long enough 
to sit in the committee meetings. Director Prouty would 
not listen to the suggestion that these men should be 
paid by the government, either directly or through the 
Railroad Administration. He never gave reasons for his 
opposition, but it is suspected that his desire was to have 
men on the committees who will be perfectly independent 
and will be actuated by self-interest to oppose advances 
the former employes of railroads suggest as the easiest 
way to meet drains on the treasury resulting from lack 
of reason for keeping down expenses. So long as the 
committeemen appointed to represent shippers continue 
on pay rolls other than those leading to the United States 
treasury, it is suspected, there will be real fighting in 
the committees for what is right. It may not always be 
successful fighting, but there will be fighting that will re- 
sult in the making of a record on which the aggrieved 
shippers can go to the Commission, which, in the end, will 
settle rate disputes as it did before the territorial asso- 
ciations were indirectly abolished and their power trans- 
ferred to much smaller bodies. 

It may be taken as certain that when a shipper has 
reason to object to his rate adjustment, he will go first 
to the committee that can recommend relief. He will go 
there instead of to the individual road, as heretofore. He 
may have to go to a Pennsylvania man to rectify some- 
thing peculiar to the New York Central, but that is the 
way unified control works and until Congress or the 
Director-General orders otherwise, that will be the way 
he will have to go whether he likes it or not, because 
his objections, when sent to Washington, will be returned 
to the committee. 

There is a committee for each classification territory 
and one for each large city in the country. There is only 
one district committee that does not bear the name of a 


England committee. 
Letter to Men Appointed. 


No official appointment or outline of duties has been 
issued, but under date of July 20 a letter in the nature 
of a get-ready admonition, was sent as follows, to each 


of the men appointed: 

When General Order No. 28 was issued it was antici- 
pated that it would be necessary to make numerous re- 
adjustments for the purpose of carrying out the spirit 
of that order and at the same time avoiding inequality 
and injustice. To provide more fully for matters of this 
general character the committees below mentioned are 
appointed for the purpose of considering, reporting facts 
and recommending action as to all such freight traffic 
matters of carriers under federal control as are subject 
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to publication in lawful tariffs. The committees so ap. 
pointed will supersede the freight committees heretofore 
appointed by officers of the United States Railroad Aq 
ministration to deal with similar questions. 

The railroad traffic officers on the Eastern, Souther 
and Western Freight Traffic committees (hereafter re. 
ferred to as the General Committees) have been named 
by the regional directors and approved by the director 
Division of Traffic; the railroad officers on the District 
Committees have been named by the railroad trafic off. 
cers on General Committees and approved by director, 
Division of Traffic; and the representatives of the ship. 
ping public on both the General and District Comunittees 
are appointed by director, Division of Public Service an 
Accounting. 

The General Committees will have jurisdiction, re. 
spectively, over Official, Southern and Western Classifica- 
tion territories, and over the several District Committees 
as appointed in each of these territories. They will, when 
necessary, refer matters to the District Committees, or 
may consider such matters and report directly to Wash- 
ington. They will also receive reports from the District 
Committees and transmit them to the directors, Division 
of Traffic and Division of Public Service and Accounting 
with their recommendation, sending each director a copy. 

The District Committees will investigate the matters 
brought to their attention, those sent to them by General 
Committees or from Washington, or such as in their 
opinion require investigation and recommendation. They 
will report to the General Committees unless otherwise 
instructed in particular instances. 

The committees hereby appointed are as follows: 
Eastern Freight Traffic Committee—Official Classification 

Territory. B. Campbell, chairman; E. P. Bates, W. (¢. 
Maxwell, J. C. Lincoln, G. M. Freer, members; C. ¢ 
McCain, secretary, office 143 Liberty street, New York 
City. 

New England District Freight Traffic Committee, Bos- 
ton, Mass. G. H. Eaton, chairman; R. Van Ummerson, 
W. H. Chandler, members. 

New York District Freight Traffic Committee, New 
York, N. Y. H. C. Burnett, chairman; H. R. Lewis, Chas. 
J. Austin, members. 

Philadelphia District Freight Traffic Committee, Phila 
delphia, Pa. H. L. Eysmans, chairman; D. G. Gray, Geo. 
P. Wilson, members. 

Buffalo District Freight Traffic Committee, Buffalo, N. 
Y. E. H. Croly, chairman; I. W. Gantt, J. E. Wilson, 
members. 

Pittsburgh District Freight Traffic Committee, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. M.S. Connelly, chairman; J. B. Nessle, D. 0. 
Moore, members. 

Detroit District Freight Traffic 
Mich. H. R. Griswold, chairman; 
Wilson, members. 

Cincinnati District Freight Traffic Committee, Cincil- 
nati, O. C. L. Thomas, chairman; W. T. Stevenson, W. 
S. Groom, members. 

Chicago Eastern District Freight Traffic Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. C. J. Brister, chairman; O. A. Constans, 
Cc. S. Bather, members. 

East St. Louis District Freight Traffic Committee, East 
St. Louis, Ill. C. H. Stinson, chairman; C. B. Sudborougl, 
P. M. Hanson, members. 


Richmond District Freight Tratfic Committee, Richmond, 
Va. (appointed jointly for eastern and southern tert: 
tories). G. S. Rains, chairman; E. D. Hotchkiss, E. § 
Goodman, members. 

Southern Freight Traffic Committee—Southern Classifica 
tion Territory. Randall Clifton, chairman; N. 3 
Wright, Joseph Hattendorf, H. T. Moore, J. S. Davatl, 
members; L. E. Chalenor, secretary, Walton building 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Richmond District Freight Traffic Committee, Richmoné, 
Va. (appointed jointly for eastern and southern tefl 
tories). G. S. Rains, chairman; E. D. Hotchkiss, E. ® 
Goodman, members. 

Louisville District Freight Traffic Committee, Louisville 
Ky. J. M. Dewberry, chairman; J. M. Denyven, ©. 3 
Stafford, members. 

Atlanta District Freight Traffic Committee, Atlanta, 64 
E. R. Oliver, chairman; C. B. Kealhofer, S. E. Spivél: 
members. 














Committee, Detroit, 
P. G. Findlay, H. 6. 
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Birmingham District Freight Traffic Committee, Birming- 
ham, Ala. E. A. DeFuniak, chairman; T. D. Geoghegan, 
Oo. L. Bunn, members. 

Jacksonville District Freight Traffic Committee, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. J. F. Mead, chairman; F. D. McConnell, 
W. D. Nelson, members. 

New Orleans Southern District Freight Traffic Commit- 
tee, New Orleans, La. R. C. Perkins, chairman; J. B. 
Bannon, B. F. Martin, members. 

Western Freight Traffic Committee—Western Classification 
Territory. A. C. Johnson, chairman; F. B. Houghton, 
S. H. Johnson, H. C. Barlow, Seth Mann, members; 
E. B. Boyd, secretary, Transportation building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chicago Western District Freight Traffic Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. F. P. Eyman, chairman; H. E. Pierpont, S. 
G. Lutz, J. S. Brown, H. F. Sundberg, members. 

St. Louis District Freight Traffic Committee, St. Louis, 
Mo. J. L. West, chairman; J. E. Johanson, P. W. Coyle, 
members. 

New Orleans Western District Freight Traffic Commit- 
tee, New Orleans, La. J. B. Payne, chairman; C. S. Fay, 
Carl Giessow, members. 

St. Paul District Freight Traffic Committee, St. Paul, 
Minn. H. M. Pearce, chairman; Henry Blakeley, W. P. 
Trickett, members. 

Kansas City District Freight Traffic Committee, Kansas 
City, Mo. D. R. Lincoln, chairman; J. R. Koontz, R. D. 
Sangster, members. 

Dallas District Freight Traffic Committee, Dallas, Tex. 
Gentry Waldo, chairman; F. Koch, G. S. Maxwell, mem- 
bers. 

Denver District Freight Traffic Committee, Denver, Colo. 
Fred Wild, Jr., chairman; H. A. Johnson, F. W. Maxwell, 
members. 

Portland District Freight Traffic Committee, Portland, 
Ore. F. W. Robinson, chairman; W. D. Skinner, F. D. 
Burroughs, J. H. Lothrop, C. O. Bergen, members. 

San Francisco District Freight Traffic Committee, San 
Francisco, Cal. W. G. Barnwell, chairman; G. W. Luce, 
H. K. Faye, H. E. Stocker, S. H. Love, members. 

These instructions are only temporary and for the pur- 
pose of putting the work of these committees into opera- 
tion. A little later their appointment, and a more definite 
outline of their duties and method of operation will be 
covered by an order or circulars, and this letter is sent 
to each of you in order that you may proceed at once 
to organize yourselves into committees as outlined herein 
and continue without delay the work which has been done 
by the several freight traffic committees, which are now 
superseded. 


SHORT LINE SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

E. C. Niles, president of the National Association of 
Railway and Public Utilities Commissioners, has accepted 
the managership of the short-line railroad section in the 
division of public service and accounting, U. S. Railroad 
Administration, tendered to him by Director Prouty when 
Max Thelen of California declined the work. The public 
announcement of Mr. Niles’s acceptance carried with it 
the second announcement that such a section had been 
decided on as necessary to handle questions arising in 
connection with the short lines the government had de- 
cided were not needful in the winning of the war. It is 
as follows: 

Effective July 22, 1918, the Director-General has created 
a short-line railroad section under the supervision of the 
director of the division of public service and accounting. 
Mr. E. C. Niles, chairman of the New Hampshire Public 
Service Commission and president of the National Asso- 
Clation of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, has been 
appointed manager of the new section. This section will 
be charged with the duty of securing to the short-line 
railroads not under federal control fair divisions of joint 
rates with roads under federal control, a reasonable car 
Supply and protection against any undue disturbance in 
the routing of traffic. 
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This appointment raises the question as to whether the 
senators from the states where short lines abound will be 
satisfied with the way they have been treated. They 
asked Director-General McAdoo that they be heard on 
the subject before action and suggested a personal inter. 
view on his return to Washington. He will not be back 
until the early part of August. 

So far as known, the short-line owners have no objec- 
tion to Mr. Niles. They object, however, to being thrown 
out into the cold while the trunk lines are retained, when, 
as they read the law, the control statute requires the 
President to retain every short line that connects or com- 
petes with a trunk line. They have objected more than 
ever since the “direct routing” of freight has become an 
accomplished fact—not that they object to direct routing, 
but they object to the things that are being done to them 
in the name of direct routing, just as shippers have made 
observations about things that have been done to them 
on the theory that the doing thereof has been necessary 
to win the war. They do not object to things necessary 
in winning the war, but they object to what they think 
the false pretense under that slogan. 

The only thing that has been pointed to in connection 
with Mr. Niles is that his work has been in a state in 
which there is not one recognized short line, although 
there are some that have a small mileage in comparison 
with the trunk lines. They are of the impression that, 
even if the Railroad Administration officials are deter- 
mined to treat the short lines fairly, of which they are 
not convinced, time would have been saved if a man 
had been made manager of that section who would not 
have to be educated in the short-line problem. 

There is much perturbation among the owners of the 
short lines. Many of them fear that the government’s 
attitude toward them means bankruptcy and bankruptcy 
means the scrapping of many thousands of miles. They 
have before their eyes the fate of the Colorado Midland, 
which is to be sold August 5 under a decree of the court. 
The government has indicated that it will buy the 338 
miles of track as junk and use the material in laying 
railroads for military purposes in France. The Colorado 
Midland competes with the Denver & Rio Grande, and 
economists probably would say it should never have been 
built, because there was not enough business for two 
roads, either in existence or in prospect. 


Short Line Committee. 


Charles Donnelly, formerly general .solicitor for the 
Northern Pacific; C. W. Hillman, accountant; Frank C. 
Wright, formerly of the Bangor & Aroostook; and E. C. 
Niles, head of the short-line section, have been designated 
as a committee to deal with the short lines relinquished 
but which may succeed in persuading the Railroad Admin- 
istration to make contracts with them. Mr. Niles, in addi- 
tion, will deal with the short lines with which the govern- 
ment does not make contracts, with a view to giving them 
what the Administration thinks a fair deal in the matter 
of routing, divisions and car supply. Mr. Donnelly rep- 
resents the law section, Wright, operation and traffic, Hill- 
man, accounting, and Niles, the general subject of rela- 
tions with short lines. 

Distress of Short Lines. 


On account of the acute financial distress caused by the 
relinquishment by the Railroad Administration of 1,700 
short line railroads, Bird M. Robinson, president of the 
American Short Line Association, has called a meeting of 
the members to be held in Washington, August 7. The 
Director-General is expected back in Washington about that 





. 
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time. The representatives of the 25,000 miles of short 
lines, representing an investment of more than $2,000,000,- 
000, still have hope that Mr. McAdoo will decide that it 
is not fair for the country to take the trunk line railroads 
under its protection and throw the short lines out into the 
cold. Therefore, they will probably appeal to him for a 
reconsideration of the cases which they believe were dis- 
posed of by John Barton Payne, chief law officer of the Rail- 
road Administration, without adequate investigation and 
certainly without hearing on the part of the relinquished 
roads. 

Congress twice indicated its desire that these roads 
should be considered as under federal control and have 
all the benefits bestowed on the trunk line railroads by the 
legislation enacted March 21. The second legislative en- 
actment on that subject was vetoed by President Wilson. 
The short line owners and operators believe the President 
was misled into using his veto power. They so believe 
because the language in the veto message is almost identi- 
cal with what John Barton Payne has used to them. 

One of the points made by the President was that many 
of the roads are mere plant facilities—that is, short lines 
that tap lumber and coal areas, built by the owners of the 
coal or lumber and built primarily for the development of 
such natural resources. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Supreme Court had to consider the charge 
that they were plant facilities. The former said they were 
with few exceptions, but the,Supreme Court said they were 
common carriers so long as they held themselves out to 
earry freight for everybody, regardless of whether they 
hauled much or little for the proprietary interest; that the 
test was as to the offer to carry, not as to whether the 
freight consisted chiefly of the freight produced by com- 
panies the stock of which was owned by the men who 
also owned the stock of the small railroads. 

So wretched has the condition of the short lines become 
in Georgia that at a meeting of Georgia lines, called by 
R. B. Coleman, general manager of the Georgia, Florida & 
Alabama, a resolution was adopted asking the Georgia leg- 
islature to establish a moratorium for a year so the ques- 
tion as to what shall be done with the short lines may 
again be considered by Congress. The short line men also 
asked the legislature to memorialize Congress on the sub- 
ject. Georgia has the largest number of short lines and 
also the largest short line mileage, the small roads having 
been established to open the mines and forests of that 
state. That meeting, however, has no connection with the 
one to be held August 7. 

The short lines are in a particularly hard situation, be- 
cause the money of the country has been commandeered 
for war purposes. They cannot borrow money from the 
banks, because the latter know the government will make 
no contract with them. They also know what is more 
important—that the trunk line railroad managers now 
working for the government are stealing freight from the 
short lines. Not a carload of freight that can be hauled 
by a trunk line, it is asserted, is turned over to the short 
line, except at destination. For delivery at destination, the 
trunk line pays the short line $2 per car, which is hardly 
enough to pay for the axle grease and the coal used by 
the locomotive switching the car. 

Although the interstate commerce law gives shippers 
the right to route their freight via the short lines, the 
trunk line managers, now employed by the government, pay 
no attention to the routing instructions. They send the 
freight by the trunk line and often give trunk line deliv- 
ery, forcing the shipper to dray his freight at from $10 
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to $20 per car higher than if the car had been set on a 
short line sidetrack. 

The American Short Line Railroad Association, under 
date of July 17, sent a circular letter to its members 
saying that the executive committee appointed at the con- 
ference in Washington April 11 had practically completed 
its work, because there was nothing now to be done in 
behalf of the railroads that have been relinquished until 
Congress results its work, if then. 

In its letter the association says that the one imporiant 
thing for short lines that are retained under federa] 
control is the contract to be made for the use of the 
property. It is the belief of the association that these 
contracts are vital and should be made only by competent 
persons who are thoroughly familiar with the situation in 
all its bearings. 


“Contracts prepared by persons not fully posted may, 
and probably will, contain provisions that will be at least 
detrimental to the owners. If desired, we will aid mem- 
bers and others in negotiating and preparing contracts, 
but when doing so we will earnestly urge that the prop- 
osition as to compensation for the use of the property 
shall be fair and just, if not liberal, to the government. 

“This association at all times has advocated earnestly 
the inclusion under federal control of all the short-line 
railroads engaged in the general transportation business 
which compete with or connect with a line or road under 
government control. That policy and effort were based 
on the belief that the best interests of all concerned— 
the government, the public and the roads in question— 
would be benefited by having under existing conditions 
all the roads in the country operated jointly. 

“The association is not now in favor of and will not 
aid any line in any effort to place upon the government, 
in the form of rental or otherwise, any undue, unjust, or 
unfair burden; on the other hand, it will do everything 
in its power to aid in seeing that justice is done and that 
the roads in question will aid the country in winning the 
war.” 


PAYMENT OF FREIGHT BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director Prouty’s office July 25 reiterated the declaration 
that no blanket bond for “order notify” business will be 
accepted. Such bonds will be accepted only for designated 
car or cars. At the same time it reiterated the ruling that 
bills for ice and refrigeration need not be rendered more 
than monthly, as at present. When so rendered, the bills 
will have to be paid in accordance with General Order 
No. 25. 

The Railroad Administration has prescribed a form of 
surety bond to be given by shippers who desire and have 
reason for obtaining credit for the freight bills they incur. 
In P. S. & A. Circular No. 19, Director Prouty announces 
that the law division has prescribed a form of bond, 
thereby relieving the “chief local officer of the individual 
carrier” of the duty in paragraph 2 of General Order No. 
25. The circular is as follows: 

In paragraph 2 of General Order No. 25 reference is 
made to the surety bond, either individual or corporate, 
the form of such bond to be prescribed by the chief local 
officer of the individual carrier. Suggestion has been made 
that a single form of bond might well be prescribed for 
use under General Order No. 25. The Division of Law 
has prescribed a form of bond to be used; the same 15 


attached hereto and should be used in all cases where 
bond is required under General Order No. 25. 


The form of bond is as follows: 
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KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS that ...... 
Po bakigueates el NE os, 5 > 50-0 a> o.oo oe ois Snes 
as Surety, are held and firmly bound unto W. G. McAdoo, 
Director-General of Railroads, operating the following Rail- 
road 
and unto the following Railroad Company 
as their respective interests may appear, in the sum of 
Dc, sntecd on avaretw oie ($......) dollars, the maximum liability 
hereunder, lawful money of the United States, for the pay- 
ment of which the said principal, and the said surety, 
pind themselves, their heirs, executors, administrators, 
successors and assigns, jointly and severally, firmly by 
these presents. 

Signed, sealed and dated this .. 
aD. 193... 

Whereas, pursuant to the authority granted by Generai 
Order No. 25, by the Director-General of Railroads, it has 
been agreed that the said railroad company, or companies, 
will receive prepaid shipments from the principal, and will 
deliver to the principal shipments on which the transporta- 
tion charges have not been prepaid, without first exacting 
payment of the charges thereon. 


NOW, THEREFORE, THE CONDITION OF THIS OB- 
LIGATION is such that if the Principal shall, prior to the 
expiration of the credit period allowed by General Order 
No. 25, or by any amendment thereof, heretofore or here- 
after made, pay, or cause to be paid to said Railroad Com- 
pany, or Companies, all of such charges, then this obliga- 
tion shall be void, otherwise to be in full force and effect; 
subject, however, to the following express conditions: 

First—In event of a default by the Principal hereon, in 
any payment for which the Surety shall be liable here- 
under, the obligee shall give notice of such default to the 
Surety within sixty (60) days after such default, and shall 
make claim hereunder as promptly as may be convenient. 

Second—The Surety shall not be liable hereunder for 
charges accruing after the expiration of thirty (30) days 
after the receipt by said Director-General and said Rail- 
road Company, or Companies, of written notice from the 
Surety of its desire to withdraw as surety for said Prin- 
cipal, and any claim hereunder against the Surety must 
be duly presented to the Surety within six (6) months 
after such termination of the Surety’s liability. 


Third—In event of payment by the Surety of any claim 
hereunder, the Surety shall be subrogated to all the rights 
of the obligee with respect to such claim, and the obligee 
shall execute the necessary assignment of the said subro- 
gation. 

ATTEST: 
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Surety. 


COMPENSATION FOR CARRIERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a way of speaking, the negotiations between the gov- 
ernment and the railroads as to proper compensation dur- 
ing the period of federal control has become a contest 
between the government on one side and the owners of 
railroad securities on the other. The lawyers for the 
Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee are still spokes- 
men for the railroad companies, but the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities is pointedly call- 
ing their attention to what it considers the deficiencies 
in the tentative forms of contract which John Barton 
Payne and other representatives of the Railroad Admin- 
istration have submitted. 

The objections of the owners of the railroad securities, 
in a general way, have been outlined in The Traffic World 
More than once. The principal one is that the contract 
which the government wishes the railroads to sign gives 
no real assurance to the railroad owners that they will 
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receive anything from the government, because govern- 
ment officials insist on having discretion in the matter of 
ordering expenditures of money, and the rearrangement 
of the physical properties of the companies without re- 
course by the owners to damages in the event any are 
suffered during the period of federal control. 


If the railroad companies signed contracts they would 
have no legal assurance that the government would give 
them anything. Whatever the railroad owners receive 
would be from the kindness of the government officials in 
charge of the properties during government control. In 
a recent communication to the lawyers for the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee, the association of se 
curity owners, of which S. Davies Warfield is president, 
said: “It (the contract) requires the carrier in advance 
of any knowledge of the changes which are to be made 
in the operation of its property to release the government 
from all claim for compensation for the abandonment of 
all or a part of its system of transportation, the sev- 
erance of its connections and the destruction of its busi- 
ness, although nothing in the act of Congress contem- 
plated that any such unreasonable demand should be made. 
It contains no assurance that interest as heretofore paid 
will continue to be paid, since, in addition to other de 
ductions and expenses which will have to be paid out 
of the standard return before the companies can pay 
interest, there must be deducted by the government from 
the compensation the so-called ‘excess maintenance,’ 
which, in the discretion of the Director-General, may be 
placed on the property of the carriers, there being in the 
contract a provision by which the railroad may be ex- 
cessively maintained and the cost.of such excess mainte- 
nance be deducted from the compensation, even though 
such course should result in defaults of interest. 

“It contains no assurance that payments of regular 
dividends heretofore paid will be continued; for, in addi- 
tion to the expenses and deductions mentioned herein- 
before with regard to interest, there may also be de- 
ducted ahead of dividends all amounts necessary to reim- 
burse the United States for additions and betterments, 
in uncontrolled amounts, which the government officials 
may place upon the property of the company (other than 
road expenses and additions and betterments made solely 
for war purposes). 


“It contains no restriction on the amount of additions 
and betterments (whether for war purposes or road ex- 
tensions or otherwise) chargeable against the roads’ funds 
and corporate property.” 


These objections have heretofore all been summed up 
in the declaration, made by attorneys for the railway 
executives, that under the proposed contract the govern- 
ment would agree to pay something in the way of rent 
and would then require the owner of the property to 
spend that rent, at the behest of officials having no in- 
terest in the conservation of the property, and no limits 
upon their discretion, or lack of it. 


It is admitted among those who have been carrying 
on the negotiations for the Director-General that the gov- 
ernment does not want to bind itself to an agreement 
to pay interest or dividends during the war. It wants to 
be left free to default in dividends and interest in the 
event that those in charge of the government’s physical 
operation decide that the public interest requires a 
temporary suspension of the payment of interest or divi- 
dends. 

Broadly speaking, the government wishes to be left in 
possession of the property without any strict obligation 
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to do anything in the way of safeguarding the interests 
of the property owners, leaving all such questions of 
compensation and damage to be settled after the war by 
the court of claims, judgments of which are paid when 
Congress thinks it can afford to appropriate money to 
discharge the creditors of the government. The theory 
is that the property of the railroad owners should be 
subjected to the hazards of war in as great degree as, if 
not greater than, the property of ordinary citnzens. 

It is a question whether the East Carolina or the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient will have the distinction of 
being the first to enter into a contract with the govern- 
ment for just compensation during the period of federal 
control. The former, through H. C. Bridges, its president, 
submitted a contract which John Barton Payne, chief 
law officer of the Railroad Administration, said was all 
right and should be entered into as soon as the East 
Carolina, which had been relinquished the week of June 
22-29, had been returned to government control and op- 
eration. 

Receiver Kemper, of the Orient, has accepted, by tele- 
graph, a proposal that the government pay $350,000 a 
year for the use of that property. The company will 
not have to ratify that agreement, but the federal judge 
who appointed Mr. Kemper to take charge of the property 
of the company will have the power of approval or dis- 
approval. It is assumed that the receiver submitted the 
matter to the judge before he notified the Railroad Ad- 
ministration that its proposal of a rental of $350,000 a 
year was acceptable. 

The execution of the contract, now that the amount of 
the rent has been agreed on, will be a mere detail. In 
the case of prosperous roads, however, the contract is 
not in condition acceptable to the lawyers who have been 
doing the negotiating. The Orient and other financially 
embarrassed railroads may accept the contract clauses 
which give the government almost unlimited control over 
the rent paid by the government, without much fear of 
consequences. Inasmuch as they were not making any- 
thing at all prior to federal control, anything that they 
receive over and above operating expenses will be just 
that much “velvet.” The Orient was not making $350,000 
a year over operating expenses, so, it has been pointed 
out, it can afford to allow the Railroad Administration 
to say how it shall spend most of that rent money. In 
the case of prosperous roads like the Norfolk & Western, 
Pennsylvania, and Burlington, such discretion on the part 
of the Railroad Administration might result in extensions, 
and improvements, and betterments, which, after the war 
and the presumptive return of the property to its owner, 
would result in subtraction instead of addition to the 
operating income. It is true that like additions and bet- 
terments made out of the $350,000 which the government 
is to pay to the Orient may add to its deficits, but it is 
not likely. 

In the case of the East Carolina, there is no question 
of a lump sum compensation. President Bridges and 
those interested in that property ask nothing from the 
government except that decent treatment from the trunk 
lines which Congress commanded when it enacted the 
act to regulate commerce. All its asks is a fair supply 
of equipment from its connections, the observance of 
routing instructions, and liberty for the agent of the East 
Carolina to solicit freight for routing over the tracks of 
that company. If the government will do that, the East 
Carolina believes it will continue as in the past to pay 
to the owners of the property a fair return upon their 
investment, 














The contract between the East Carolina and the goy- 
ernment is written in the alternative. If the government 
is not disposed to allow the trunk line connections of the 
East Carolina to follow routing instructions, pay fair 
divisions, and make an equitable distribution of equip- 
ment, then the government is to take over the property 
operate it, and pay the owners one-half of what they 
would have received had they retained the property in 
their own name. 


CONTRACT FOR COMPENSATION 


At a conference of the men who are trying to draft the 
contract which the government is to make with the rail- 
roads and representatives of the financial committee of 
seventy of the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, held July 23, life insurance men and savings 
bank presidents tried to impress on the representatives 
of the Railroad Administration the importance of making 
a contract that will assure the maintenance of g00d prices 
for the securities held by the insurance companies as 
reserves against their outstanding policies, and by the say- 
ings banks as investments from which they obtain the 
money to pay the interest to their depositors. Commis- 
sioner Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, pre- 
sided at the conference. Those who addressed the con- 
tract committee were S. Davies Warfield, chairman of the 
above-mentioned financial committee; Wm. A. Day, pres- 
ident, Equitable Life Assurance Society; Forrest F. Dry. 
den, president of the Prudential Insurance Company; Fred: 
erick H. Ecker, treasurer of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; John J. Pullein, president of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank; Henry A. Schenck, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank and representing the Savings 
Bank Association of New York; Myron T. Herrick, former 
governor of Ohio, former ambassador to France, and 
president of the Society for Savings of Cleveland; Charles 
F. Adams, treasurer of Harvard University; Breckenridge 
Jones, president of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company; 
and G. N. Dahl, Chase National Bank of New York. 

Chairman Warfield, in introducing the speakers, outlined 
the position of the Association of the Owners of Railroad 
Securities. He claimed that it represents the owners of 
four billion dollars’ worth of railroad securities, including 
life insurance companies, marine, fire and surety com- 
panies, national, state and savings banks and trust com- 
panies, universities and individuals. . 


Mr. Day, claiming to speak on behalf of several million 
holders of life insurance policies, and particularly on be- 
half of 600,000 policyholders of his company interested to 
the extent $250,000,000 invested in- railroad securities, 
stated that a favorable contract is vital to the security 
on the lives of these people, as the insurance companies 
are in no sense speculative investors, but purchase bonds 
to hold them to maturity. He contended that negotiating 
the contract with the railroads the government is therefore 
dealing with its own people in that one-half the population 
is interested in the stability of credit of this class of im 
vestments. “We cannot have any great impairment in 
railroad bonds and expect the life insurance companies to 
fully protect their policyholders,” he said. 

Mr. Dryden stated that there are 35 million individuals 
insured in all the life insurance companies in the United 
States and that these people are vitally interested in this 
contract. 

That the insurance companies would be confronted by 
a serious situation growing out of an unfavorable contract 
with the railroads was the contention of Mr. Ecker, who 
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explained that it would be impossible for the companies 
to absorb a shrinkage in railroad security values, as life 
insurance policies are contracted for on the basis of a 
fixed premium which decreases as the policies approach 
maturity. He said that the securities held by the com- 
panies are valued on an amortization basis so long as they 
pay interest, while if they default then they are valued 
on their market worth. He was afraid the contract in its 
present condition would not properly protect railroad 
bonds. 

Mr. Pulleyn, speaking for ten million depositors in sav- 
ings banks, decried a popular impression that groups of 
rich people own the railroads. 

The importance of maintaining railroad credit was em- 
phasized by Mr. Schenck, who stated that an unfavorable 
contract would be inimical to the interests of the savings 
banks. 

While a few generations ago railroad executives prac- 
tically owned outright the various systems of transporta- 
tion, former Governor Herrick said this is no longer the 
ease. Speaking for the savings institutions of the west, 
he said that railroad securities have been purchased on 
behalf of hundreds of thousands of small depositors. He 
stated that the proclamation of President Wilson taking 
over the railroads for the period of the war had allayed 
whatever suspicion existed concerning the stability of 
these securities; therefore he appealed to the representa- 
tives of the government to make permanent this feeling 
of safety by carrying out what the President had clearly 
stated would be done. 

Mr. Adams, representing Harvard University, and on 
behalf of J. D. Grant, representing Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, who was present from San Francisco, stated that 
the credit of the railroads is essential to the educational 
program of the American people. He said that thirty per 
cent of the funds of Harvard is represented in railroad 
investments. The same ratio applies to other such insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Jones, speaking for the trust companies, said that 
the financial outlook would be seriously affected by a dis- 
turbance of the value of railroad securities as collateral. 
He said that already refusals have been made by bankers 
to extend credit on railroad loans, owing to the uncertainty 
growing out of the contract negotiations. 

Mr. Dahl spoke for the national banks and mentioned 
their great investment and interest in railroad securities. 
He said he did not feel the contract, in its present shape, 
gave the guarantees to which the banks felt entitled under 
the act of Congress covering the control of the railroads. 

After the members of the committee had been heard 
Samuel Untermyer, of counsel, with B. H. Inness Brown, 
outlined to the conference the objections to the contract 
and submitted the amendments that the association would 
ask. 


AUCTIONING OF FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
General Order No. 34, of the Director-General, is as 
follows: 


Carriers subject to ederal control shall sell at public 
auction to the highes »idder, without advertisement, car- 
load and less-than-ca Josd non-perishable freight that has 
been refused or is u-..laimed by a consignee and has been 
on hand for a period of sixty days. The consignee, as 
described in the waybilling, shall be given due notice by 
mail of the proposed sale. 

Perishable freight shall be sold whenever in the judg- 
ment of the agent or cher representative of the carrier 
it is necessary to do so, ‘uch reasonable effort being made 
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to notify the consignee as described in the waybilling- 
as the circumstances will permit. 

The place of sale of both non-perishable and perishable 
freight shall be determined by the carrier. The net pro- 
ceeds, if any, after deducting freight and other legitimate 
expenses, will be paid over to the owner on proof of 
ownership. 

Some objections are coming to this order. W. H. Chan- 


dler, of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, one of the 
first to point out the unwisdom of such a rule, directed 
attention to the fact that it opens the way for fraud, not 
only on the owner of the goods, but on the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, of a kind that would be hard to detect. In 
a letter to the Director-General he said: 


“We are in sympathy with the general purpose of this 
order, but I know from personal experience that great 
injustice will be done in many cases unless the precau- 
tion is taken to notify the shipper as well as the con- 
signee. Very frequently the shipper is not aware of the 
fact that goods have been rejected,. and where the ship- 
per’s name is known, notice of the fact that the goods 
will be sold will, in many instances, not only save a great 
loss to the shipper, but will insure the railroad getting 
full revenue, not only from the original shipping point 
to original destination, but on the return movement. This, 
of course, cannot be followed very well in the case of 
perishables, but on general merchandise, it seems to us, 
that the same plan should be followed in handling re- 
jected freight shipments as is required by the express 
classification in handling rejected shipments by express. 

“IT have known of cases where the consignees did not 
take the shipment because they had been thrown into 
bankruptcy. They would not take the trouble to notify 
the shippers, and when the shippers made claim they 
found that their goods had been sold for a small fraction 
of their worth. I had one case of this kind called to my 
attention—a rubber company in Massachusetts shipped 
three hundred dollars’ worth of raincoats to Birmingham, 
Ala. These coats when sold at auction brought about one- 
tenth of the manufacturing cost. Certainly it is not to 
the interest of the railroads or of the public generally 
that such sacrifices should be made; and they would not 
be made in nine cases out of ten if the shippers had an 
opportunity to protect their interests. ; 

“May I not suggest a modification of the order so that 
the shipper will be notified, wherever it is ossible to do 
so, before the sale takes place?” 

In a letter to Director Prouty, inclosing a copy of his 


letter to Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Chandler said: 


“I am sending you with this the original and supple- 
mental briefs filed in the bill of lading case, and direct 
your particular attention to the reference to section 4 of 
the bill of lading, on page 6 of the original brief, and to 
the same subject on page 10 of the supplemental brief. 

“My attention has been called to the fact that public 
warehouses are required by a national law, which is uni- 
form in all parts of the country, to advertise before sell- 
ing goods. It seems to me that the railroads should do 
the same. The selling of goods without public notice, in 
my opinion, will result in a very much poorer attendance 
of purchasers and in very much smaller prices being paid 
for refused shipments. It seems to me that the order as 
drawn opens the way for unscrupulous agents who are 
advised of the character of goods contained in the cases 
to act in collusion with purchasers, and thereby obtain 
very much less than the goods would have brought if the 
sale were conducted as a bona fide auction sale, properly 
advertised. 

“IT know that it was a common practice some years ago 
for agents to have confederates to bid in certain ship- 
ments and to bid up others. There is every opportunity 
for collusion of this kind under Order 34, and for that 
reason, it seems to me, all the more important that the 
consignor, if known, should be notified at least 15 days 
before the sale is to take place, in order that he may 
save himself from the loss which must inevitably occur 
when goods are sacrificed at public auction.” 


MOVEMENT YARN AND GAUZE 


B. L. Winchell, regional director, has sent the following 
to lines in the southern region: 
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Attention is directed to probability of lines in southern 
region having on hand at stations small shipments which 
were placed in storage prior to date of instructions given 
in Circular Letter 239, pending the lifting of embargoes 
which prohibited movement at the time. 

It is suggested that investigation be made by each line 
to ascertain what old shipments are on hand, and ar- 
rangements be made for consolidating same into solid 
cars to be moved through to one destination, if possible, 
or to some transfer station for consolidation into carloads. 

Circular Letter 239 designates certain transfer points to 
which such shipments may be moved. By concentrating 
these delayed shipments at such transfer points, all of 
the old accumulation can be worked off. If found neces- 
sary, permits may be requested from the car service sec: 
tion. 

Please give instructions for this to be done. 


CONTROL OF:CAPE COD CANAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
President Wilson July 23 proclaimed his control of the 
Cape Cod’ canal, incident to the recent submarine attack 
off the New England coast. The canal, which connects 
Cade Cod and Buzzard’s Bay, will be directed by the Rail- 
road Administration, being an important coal route from 
the South to New England. It was taken over July 25. 
The announcement of the Railroad Administration on 
the subject is as follows: 5 


Director-General McAdoo to-day announced that the op- 
eration of the Cape Cod Canal between Buzzards Bay and 
Sandwich, Mass., a distance of eight miles, by the United 
States Railroad Administration under authority of the 
President’s proclamation of July 23, will make possible the 
water transportation to New England consumers of a 
much larger tonnage of coal hereafter than would have 
been possible under the previous status. 

The canal is now operated by the Boston, Cape Cod and 
New York Canal Company. Putting boats and barges 
through the canal means a saving of approximately 70 
miles compared with the distance traveled by sea, and 
a much greater freedom from fogs. 

While the present depth of 19 feet at mean low water 
will permit the movement of a large tonnage of coal and 
other freight, the prompt dredging of the canal under 
government auspices to its original charter depth of 25 


‘feet will permit the safe and quick movement of all the 


vessels now engaged in carrying coal to New England 
with the exception of ten or twelve whose draft exceeds 
25 feet, and it is estimated that out of the 12,000,000 tons 
of water-borne coal now moving annually to New England 
ports of destination north of Cape Cod a maximum of 
10,000,000 tons can be moved through the canal after two 
months’ dredging of the sand accumulation at the en- 
trances of the canal and Sagamore Bridge. 

The towage facilities which the canal company withdrew 
about a year ago will be immediately restored to a large 
extent by the Railroad Administration and pilotage serv- 
ice will be installed for the assistance of vessels of all 
types, steam, sail and barges. Additional terminal facili- 
ties will be promptly established near the west end of the 
eanal, at which point the large ocean-going tugs bringing 
the barges from New York harbor, Philadelphia and 
Hampton Roads will turn over their barges, and a special 
towing service will be established from Buzzards Bay 
to Boston and other ports north of Cape Cod. Coal and 
other supplies for vessels will be available at these barge 
terminals. 

The effort of the Railroad Administration will be to 
maintain the charter depth of 25 feet at all times, which 
will require the constant service of special dredgers. 

It is the intention, as promptly as possible, to operate 
through the canal the vessels of the Ocean Steamship 


Company, Clyde Line, and Merchants & Miners Trans- ° 


portation Company, now operated between Boston and 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah and 
Jacksonville. The daily passenger and freight service of 
the Eastern Steamship Company between Boston and New 
York will be continued through the canal as heretofore. 

The development of traffic on the canal by the Railroad 
Administration opens additional interesting possibilities. 
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In good weather barges may move through Long Island 
Sound to Boston and other ports north of Cape Cod with- 
out breaking bulk. It will facilitate the delivery at al] 
seasons, regardless of weather or submarine interference, 
of the fuel, food, cotton, wool, lumber, pig iron, copper 
and other raw materials originating in the south and s0 
essential to New England’s industrial activities. 

An attitude of cordial co-operation has been evidenced 
by the United States Shipping Board, the United States 
Fuel Administration, the departments of Commerce, War 
and Navy, the New England Boat Owners and Towers 
Association, the Eastern Steamship Company, and many 
independent vessel owners. 


MARKING GOVERNMENT FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


In General Order No. 38 Director-General McAdoo pre- 
scribes minute rules for marking shipments of freight for 
government use. Unless marked in accordance with these 
rules such freight is not to have any special privilege on 
account of its intended use. The fundamental proposition 
is that it must be marked for the office or officer of the 
government department, not by name but by title, as “Sup- 
ply Officer,’ “Naval Inspector,” or “Constructing Quar- 
termaster,” and not “Lieut. John Smith, New York, care 
of John Brown, Contractor.” 

This is intended to break up the practice of consigning 
freight which might be intended indirectly for government 
use, to a fictitious officer of the army or navy, care of 
some contractor or manufacturer who might or might not 
use the material accorded privilege by reason of its being 
billed to an army lieutenant, real or mythical. Shippers 
are forbidden, unless authorized, to use any words on bills 
of lading calculated to give the impression that the freight 
is for government use. 

Agents are forbidden to sign bills or shipping receipts 
which in any manner conflict with this order. 

In a bracketed paragraph below McAdoo’s signature the 
declaration is made that violation of the order is punish- 
able by a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars or im- 
prisonment for not more than two years, or both. No 
reference is made to any statute, but the penalties men- 
tioned are those prescribed by the tenth section of the 
act to regulate commerce for false billing and fraud re 
sulting in transportation for less than the published rate. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 37 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw. 

In general order No. 37 Director-General McAdoo pre- 

scribes the destination, appointment, and duties of treas- 

urers appointed by federal managers or by general man- 

agers appointed in lieu of federal managers. The order 
says: 


(1) The local treasurers appointed by federal managers 
or by general managers appointed in lieu of federal] man- 
agers, shall hereafter be designated “federal treasurers” 
and are expected to devote themselves exclusively to the 
work of the United States Railroad Administration. They 
ought not to handle any funds for a railroad corporation 
or perform any other services therefor except: in special 
cases, after obtaining express authority. The federal treas- 
urers should be nominated by the federal manager (or 
general manager appointed in lieu of federal manager), 
and the nomination, when it shall have been approved by 
the regional director, should be transmitted to the director 
of the division of finance for consideration and final action. 
In cases where federal treasurers have already been a> 
pointed the appointments should be submitted promptly 
through the regional director with his recommendations 
for confirmation by the director of the division of finance. 

(2) Immediately upon the appointment of federal treas- 
urers the designation of the bank account subject to check 
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of such federal treasurers shall be “(name of railroad), 
federal account.” 

(3) (a) All cash representing receipts from the opera- 
tions of its railroad since and including Jan. 1, 1918, now 
in the hands of the railroad corporation for whose railroad 
4 federal treasurer has been appointed, or held for account 
of the corporation; and (b) any and all other cash now 
in the hands of such railroad corporation or held for its 
account for use in connection with the operation or im- 
provement of its railroad, shall be at once transferred 
py the railroad corporation to accounts in the same bank 
in which it is now held, designated as prescribed in para- 
graph (2) hereof, which shall be subject to check by the 
federal treasurer. 

(4) Federal treasurers shall draw on the new accounts 
thus to be opened and subject to their check only for 
(a) the payment of materials and supplies purchased since 
Dec. 31, 1917; (b) the payment of operating expenses and 
taxes (other than the war income tax and the excess 
profits tax) accrued since Dec. 31, 1917; and (c) the pay- 
ment of such addition and betterment costs as may be 
approved by the federal manager (or general manager ap- 
pointed in lieu of the federal manager). 

Federal treasurers shall not draw on such accounts for 
any other purposes except when expressly authorized to 
do so by the director of the division of finance and pur- 
chases. 

(5) A specimen form of check which has been approved 
for use by all railroads under government control is at- 
tached hereto. In ordering checks for the use of the 
railroad the federal treasurer will follow as closely as 
practicable the general arrangement and language of the 
specimen form. The account with every bank must be 
stated in the name of the railroad with the name “Federal 
Account” immediately following on the same line as shown 
in the attached specimen. 

(6) Until further ordered, checks signed by the treasurer 
should be countersigned according to the practice now 
in vogue on the different roads where regulations now 
call for such countersignatures. 


McADOO MAKES STATEMENT 

The following statement was authorized by W. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Director-General of Railroads, at San Francisco: 

“The Director-General’s San Francisco conference cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects. Economies to be obtained 
by common control of the railroads by the government 
and the common use of equipment were subjects of ex- 
tended conferences and discussions. 

“With respect to California and the lines immediately 
tributary to it particular attention was given to these sub- 
jects. The facilities of the Southern Pacific and the West- 
ern Pacific, for example, will be so used to promote their 
highest efficiency in the public service. For a distance of 
186 miles in Nevada the two railroads will be used as a 
double track. The Southern Pacific line to Ogden has heav- 
ier traffic eastbound, as a rule, than westbound, whereas 
the Western Pacific has much lighter traffic eastbound than 
westbound. Common use of the two makes it practical to 
do something to balance the tonnage—that is, by giving to 
the Western Pacific enough eastbound business to balance 
its westbound, which in turn reduces the over-burden of 
tonnage on the Southern Pacific eastbound and so tends 
to balance the Southern Pacific tonnage. The two lines 
Will thus be made to despatch the public business, while 
at the same time the costs of doing that business will be 
reduced by better use of engines and crews in both direc- 
tions, together with other incidental savings. 

“It was decided that the Western Pacific would be used 
80 far as possible for Salt Lake business, which avoids 
hauling freight through Ogden to get to or from Salt Lake. 
This will effect economy in the haul of such things as coal, 
lumber and ores. In all questions considered the instruc- 
tions of the Director-General are that the yardstick of eco- 
tomy and dispatch be the measure. 
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“In California, as another example, the Western Pacific 
freight is now floated across San Francisco Bay. In fu- 
ture it will move via Southern Pacific Dumbarton bridge 
across the lower end of the bay and will be handled by 
rail to and from San Francisco in the same manner as the 
freight moving over the Southern Pacific lines, with re- 
sulting economies, which include the terminal service at 
San Francisco and distances with the use of the Western 
Pacific’s bay floating equipment. 

“Another great change has already been indicated, in 
that Santa Fe, Western Pacific and Southern Pacific will 
use jointly the Southern Pacific’s facilities at Oakland Pier. 
The only bay ferry line will serve the three companies for 
their passenger business. This will do away with the 
boat service now plying between Point Richmond and San 
Francisco and by the Santa Fe and between Oakland and 
San Francisco by the Western Pacific, and afford the pub- 
lic a more convenient service. 

“The intention is to put the terminal facilities of the 
three companies to the best use at the least cost. The 
Santa Fe trains will continue to go through Richmond, 
reaching Southern Pacific tracks at the crossing of the two 
lines at Southern Pacific’s Richmond main line. In other 
respects the Richmond local service will be adequately 
cared for. 

“Little study is being made of the situation in Southern 
California. It is recognized to be the desire of the city 
of Los Angeles that freight business be taken off Alameda 
street if possible and the three terminal lines there are 
giving this subject close study under instructions of the 
Director-General. With respect to Southern California busi- 
ness, it has been found that there ‘is a tendency to con- 
gestion on the Southern Pacific lines between Yuma and El 
Paso. This it is now proposed to relieve by using the El 
Paso & Southwestern and the Southern Pacific as double 
track lines for a distance of some forty miles east of Tuc- 
son. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that the Key Route 
and Oakland traction lines are losing money without rem- 
edy in sight. This is the condition also of the Southern 
Pacific transbay traction lines. 

“The Director-General instructed the officials for the 
government of the government-controlled lines to co-oper- 
ate with the state railroad commission who are making an 
earnest study of the Key Route and the Oakland traction 
problems. It is the desire of the government to support 
every movement that promises to create a more wholesome 
condition. 


“Consideration was also given to the large question of 
export and import traffic, with respect to the removal of 
any discriminations that may exist between the Pacific 
ports, as the government is properly expected to hold an 
even hand with respect to all competing points, while 
vigilant to promote the export and import traffic as a 
necessary part of-our commercial marine. 

“It takes both export and import trade to balance our 
accounts with foreign nations and to give us markets for 
our large and various products. The fact has to be recog- 
nized, however, that the export and import trade of any 
port is governed by the number and capacity of the ships 
that sail to and from that port. San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, may be the nearest and the most convenient port for 
certain large shipments of cotton, but if the ships are not 
at San Francisco to take the cotton it will seek another 
port, even though more remote. 

“The flow of business has to be continuous from point 
of origin to point of destination in order to develop busi- 
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ness. This is just as true of export and import business 
as it is of business between two points within the state 
or between states. 

“It should always be remembered, however, that the rail- 
roads have no power to consign freight to the point of des: 
tination, especially where it is export freight, that being 
controlled by the shipper himself. For instance, if the cot 
ton shipper in Texas on the Imperial Valley, or elsewhere, 
wants to send a shipment to the Orient, he determines 
whether it shall go via San Francisco or any other port 
and the railroad company has no power to change the 
destination of such a shipment.” 


ERRORS IN NO 28 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director Chambers has issued a blanket authorization to 
correct typographical and clerical errors in tariffs filed 
under General Order No. 28 in the form of Freight Au- 
thority No. 154, issued under date of July 16. It gives the 
man who is willing to say that he made a typographical 
or clerical error in preparing his tariffs authority to 
change rates on one day’s notice to the public and to 
the Commission, without bringing the matter to the atten- 
tion of Director Chambers. The authorization is as fol- 
lows: 
Freight Rate Authority No. 154. Subject: Correction of 
clerical or typographical errors in publication of rates 
under General Order No. 28. 


This will authorize the publication of any changes in 
freight rates established on June 25, 1918, under General 
Order No. 28, which are necessary to correct clerical or 
typographical erroros and bring the rates in accord with 
the increases ordered to be published and made effective 
on June 25, 1918, by General Order No. 28. 

Publish and file with Interstate Commerce Commission 
on one day’s notice, under circular 1-A of July 1, 1918, 
and quote Freight Rate Authority No. 154 of July 16, 1918. 


RATES ON GRAIN 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Officials at the Railroad Administration are inclined to 
resent the implied accusation that they have “foozled” the 
grain end of the rate proposition. They have received 
hundreds of telegrams of protest against the abolition of 
transit privileges and Chicago has done everything except 
take off the roof to show that it is ridiculous to have re- 
shipping rates so high that the grain in Chicago elevators 
cannot be moved out except at an expense higher than 
would have been incurred had the grain moved straight 
through on joint rates. Reshipping rates and transit privi- 
leges were put in to equalize market conditions as nearly 
as possible. 

The resentment is based on the fact, as stated by the 
railroad men, that the Food Administration asked that 
rates be made as they are—that is, that where grain does 
not move on a joint rate, each part of the combination 
be advanced twenty-five per cent. Julius Barnes is repre- 
sented as assenting to the exemption of grain from the 
rule forbidding cumulative advances. 


The protests in behalf of Minneapolis came July 22. At 
Director Prouty’s office the telegraphic protests conveyed 
no meaning because, as the situation is understood there, 
transit privileges had not been disturbed. W. P. Trickett 
was asked to explain so as to enlighten that part of the 
Railroad Administration as to how the transit privilege 
had been taken from the Twin Cities. It was suspected 
that the so-called loss of the privilege was really the 
making of joint through rates lower than the combination, 
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which, of course, resulted from the exemption of grain 
from the cumulative advance rule. 


However, at Director Chamber’s office it was unofficially 
said that favorable action on the matter would probably 
be taken within a few days. At that office there appeared 
to be some understanding of the situation about which 
Chicago and Minneapolis were complaining by wire. 


ORDER NO. 28 PHENOMENA 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


The probability is that no one will ever make a con. 
plete list of the quirks caused by the literal application of 
General Order No. 28. The attention of the Railroad Aé- 
ministration was drawn to one of them by F. E. Paulson, 
traffic manager of the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
not in a critical spirit, but with a desire on his part to 
have Director Prouty advised as to the creation of a rate 
adjustment which it was obvious the Railroad Administra 
tion would presumably not deliberately bring into being. 


The adjustment was that at Mitchell, Ind., where the 
company for which Mr. Paulson is traffic manager, has a 
plant. The rate on crushed stone transported from a 
quarry about a mile away from the mill was increased 
from $17.50 to $317.50, or considerably more than 1,600 
per cent. The first reports were that the daily freight bill 
had been increased from about $37.50 to something like 
300 per day. The accurate statement would have bee 
that the increase was from $17.50 to $317.50. 


The traffic was carried under a “various commodities 
tariff” providing a rate of $17.50 for a train of thirty cars 
if the cars were furnished by the shipper. When shipments 
had to be loaded in railroad-owned cars, the rate became 
$2 for the use of each car, plus the $17.50. 


Under General Order No. 28, broken, crushed, or ground 
stone was made to bear an increase of one cent per hur 
dred pounds. Therefore, under the blanket supplement 
scheme of changing rates, the effect on this traffic was the 
addition of twenty cents per ton. The cars, instead of be 
ing loaded 50,000 pounds, are loaded fifty tons, so that each 
car in the customary daily train of thirty would cost the 
shipper $10. The whole train would cost $10 for each car, 
plus the $17.50. 


Such an advance in charges was impossible, from an il 


dustrial point of view, hence the only way to avoid it was 


to close the mill until the Railroad Administration coull 
make an adjustment that might be a violation of the tech 
nical language of General Order No. 28, but would be 
within the limits of reason. Under the terms of No. 3 
the tariff-issuing agent could do nothing but publish the 
supplement which resulted in the enormous increase 10 
which Mr. Paulson directed attention. 


Another quirk that is also slowing up business, it is be 
lieved, has been found in Oklahoma, in which state, unde! 
General Order No. 28, the railroads applied, on state bus 
ness, the class and commodity scales prescribed by thé 
Commission in the Shreveport case. A Texas railroad 
man, during a visit to Washington a few days ago, said thal 
one of the effects of that application of the Shrevepoll! 
rates in Oklahoma is the creation of this kind of situation 
It is now possible to ship live stock from Purcell, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Tex., and then bring the resulting meat bach 
to Purcell for just about the same as or perhaps a little 
less than the cattle can be sent to Oklahoma City, slausl 
tered, and the meat returned to Purcell. Fort Worth is 251 
miles from Purcell, while Oklahoma City is only 67. 
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SALARIES OF RAILROAD MANAGERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

American curiosity as to how much its public servants 
are receiving from the treasury has no immediate pros- 
pect of satisfaction so far as it concerns the salaries of 
the various administrators, regional directors, federal man- 
agers and federal treasurers of railroads. No announce- 
ment, either as to what is being paid to members of 
the various war boards—War industries, War Export, Food 
and Fuel Administration—just to mention a few of them, 
has ever been made. Clerks and stenograpbers employed 
by the war time governing bodies are being paid liberally 
—ijin fact, measured by the pre-war standard, ludicrously 
high. Boys and girls of sixteen, seventeen and eighteen 
are receiving from $60 to $100 a month. 

This competition by the government for clerical help 
has put private employers in Washington in an embar- 
rassing situation. They cannot obtain the help they want 
except by paying just about double what they paid a year 
ago. A good many of them have taken the bull by the 
horns and hired back former employes, especially stenog- 
raphers, at prices higher than offered by the government, 
the result being that private employers are obtaining the 
better ones and allowing the government to keep the 
poorer ones. The fact was formerly the other way about. 

No such competition for the services of presidents of 
railroad companies to act as regional directors and federal 
managers is known to exist. Yet, according to belief, 
regional directors and federal managers are being paid 
as high as $50,000 a year. Some are supposed to be paid 
$40,000, some $30,000, and others $25,000. Federal man- 
agers who were vice-presidents are believed to be getting 
more now than they were while the railroads were in the 
hands of their owners. 

Director-General McAdoo, some time before he left Wash- 
ington at the end of May, said he expected to give out 
the facts about the salaries of directors and managers in 
a short time, but he never got around to it. Some of his 
assistants have said that the question of salary has not 
been settled. That declaration is satisfying only in con- 
nection with directors and managers who have fortunes 
of their own. It is surprising in connection with men 
who are known to have been dependent on the pay car. 
Those who think they know something about the affairs 
of presidents and vice-presidents cannot believe they have 
been working for months without even knowing what 
they are to receive or what expense accounts they are to 
have. However, that is the official explanation. 


ARMY TRAFFIC MEN 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Army officers who have been acting as traffic mana- 
gers for the War Department, on August 1 will, as told 
in The Traffic World July 20, be merged in enlarged 
offices and in an extended service, under the control of 
civilian traffic managers. In that way military men, 
Without experience in traffic matters, will be taken away 
from work of which they have only an imperfect under- 
Standing. The civilian heads of the various traffic offices, 
however, will have commissioned officers—captains and 
lieutenants—as assistants, so that, in course of time, the 
army will have a corps of officers who will know some- 
thing more advanced about handling traffic than is repre- 
sented by the careful instructions given at West Point 
about the proper. way to load and treat a mule or how 

to get an army quartermaster’s wagon out of a rut. 
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Traffic offices will be established in a number of cities. 
Which ones will be announced, together with the names 
of the traffic men in charge of the various offices, about 
July 29. 

This enlargement and extension of the army transport 
service is being made under the direction and supervision 
of H. M. Adams, the inland traffic director assigned by 
the Railroad Administration to the War Department. It 
is no reflection on the army officers. It is a mere rec- 
ognition of the wisdom of the old saying, “Let the shoe- 
maker stick to his last.” Army officers, primarily, are 
fighting men, not traffic managers. They were put in 
charge of traffic matters early in the war. It is the belief 
of many railroad and traffic men that the well-meant but 
confusing orders of such officers brought about the con- 
gestion that persuaded President Wilson that, for the 
purpose of stabilizing railroad securities and efficient op- 
eration of the railroads, it was his duty to take control 
of the railroads. 

Officially these changes amount to an “extending of the 
service by opening additional offices of inland transporta- 
tion, by designating civilian expert railroad men in charge 
of such offices.” Not all offices will be in charge of 
civilians, because there are officers who know how to 
handle the business that comes to them and there are 
some offices where the services of expert railroad men 
are not needed. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

After August 1 first class roads—those having an oper- 
ating revenue of $1,000,000 or more—will make operating 
statistical reports in accordance with forms distributed 
during the week of July 27, to the Operating Statistics 
Section, Southern building, Washington, D.C. Instructions 
with regard to the new system of accounts showing opera- 
tions were sent out July 23, in the form of circular No. 
15, from Director Gray’s office. The figures are intended 
to show freight train performance, passenger train per- 
formance, locomotive performance, distribution of locomo- 
tive hours, freight car performance, locomotive and train 
costs, and a condensed income account and operating ex- 
penses by primary accounts. 

With the exception of gross ton miles, rating in gross 
ton miles, net ton miles, train hours and distribution of 
locomotive hours, the basic information, most of the per- 
centages, ratios and averages are now compiled and com- 
puted in meeting the accounting requirements of the Com- 
mission. 

What effect these figures, if any, will have in rate con- 
troversies if and when the Commission comes to full 
vigor again, it is impossible now to say. The require- 
ments of the circular have not been studied by statis- 
ticians who would look at them from that angle. Shippers 
were not consulted. Possibly there was no need of con- 
sultation with them. The Commission, however, before 
it decides on any statistical matter, holds hearings at 
which the views of statisticians employed by shippers to 
show costs, are obtained. The circular is as follows: 

1. Effective with transactions which accrue on and after 


Aug. 1, 1918, all Class I roads under federal control (rail- 
roads having annual operating revenues in excess of 


$1,000,000) will make monthly reports to the Operating 
Statistics Section, Division of Operation, 603 Southern 
Railway building, Washington, D. C., on the forms and in 
the manner hereinafter prescribed. 
2. The objects of the standardized forms of reports are: 
(a) To furnish the Director-General, the director, Divi- 
sion of Operation, and the regional directors with the basic 
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data and the significant averages, ratios or unit costs, 
which relate to or furnish indices of operating efficiency. 
In so far as it is practicable, the information on these 
forms will be utilized in supplying, through the Operating 
Statistics Section of the Division of Operation, the statisti- 
cal requirements of the several sections of the Division 
of Operation or of other divisions. 

(b) To provide uniform bases, methods and forms which 
will insure uniformity in practice, and avoid any question 
as to comparability in so far as bases and methods are 
concerned. 

3. The reports on the standardized forms should be 
made (in duplicate) for each road (operating unit) as a 
whole, and for systems when such consolidation of sta- 
tistics is now being made. The present practice of keep- 
ing the physical operating statistics (required by Forms 
oO. S. 1 to O. S. 5, inclusive) by divisions and districts 
should be continued, and such divisional or district statis- 
tics should be kept in conformity with the standardized 
forms herein prescribed. The details by divisions and 
districts need not be reported to the Operating Statistics 
Section unless special request is made therefor, but in 
the case of a railroad which is under the jurisdiction of 
more than one regional director, it is desirable to make 
separate reports for each region, if such a course is prac- 
ticable. 

4. The desirability of separation in the physical oper- 
ating statistics (required by Forms O. S. 1 to O. S. 5, in- 
clusive) between the main lines and the branches is rec- 
ognized, but such separation is not required at this time. 
Where the separation is now made by individual carriers, 
the practice should. continue, so that the detailed informa- 
tion may be available if called for. 


5. The forms standardized by this order are: 
Form O.S.1, freight train performance, 
Form O.S. 2, passenger train performance, 
Form O.S. 3, locomotive performance, 
Form O. S. 4, distribution of locomotive hours, 
Form O.S. 5, freight car performance, 
Form O.S. 6, locomotive and train costs, 
Form O.S. 7, condensed income account and operating 
expenses by primary accounts. 


6. With the exceptions hereinafter noted, the basic 
information, and most of the percentages, ratios and av- 
erages, are now compiled and computed in meeting the 
accounting requirements of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The exceptions are: 

(a) Gross ton miles—the product of the tons of train 
behind the tender (cars, contents and caboose) and the 
miles moved. 

(b) Rating gross ton miles—the potential gross ton 
miles which would have been produced had the train been 
loaded to one hundred per cent of the slow freight rating 
for normal weather conditions, taking account of changes 
in rating over sections of the run. 


(c) Net ton miles—the product of the tons of revenue 
and non-revenue freight in the train and the miles moved. 
This is to be computed from the conductors’ train reports. 

(d) Train hours—the aggregate elapsed time of trains 
between the time of leaving initial terminals and arriving 
at final terminals, including delays en route. 

(e) Distribution of locomotive hours—the number of 
hours employed by locomotives in freight, passenger, yard 
and other services, divided to show the percentages of 
time in useful service, held at terminals, held in engine- 
houses, and held in reserve. 

7. Bach form contains instructions, by footnotes, or 
by reference to Interstate Commerce Commission account 
numbers, which should insure uniformity in the compila- 
tion of the figures. 

8. The conductors’ train reports should be the source 
of the basic information for train miles, locomotive miles, 
car miles, gross ton miles, rating ton miles, net ton miles 
and train hours. As the conductor’s train report now in 
use does not in all cases show the complete data (as, for 
example, the weight of the car divided between net and 
gross), it will be necessary in such cases to revise the 
form of the report so that it will include all of the basic 
information. If, under the present organization of the 
work, it is more convenient to use other sources of in- 
formation (such as the train sheet for train hours, or 
the engineers’ time slips for locomotive miles), the pres- 
ent practice may continue, provided that the data from 
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such sources correspond to that which would be taken 
from the conductors’ train reports, if the latter were used. 

9. In reporting the weight of cars containing less than 
carload freight, conductors may be instructed to use an 
arbitrary weight for net tons, such arbitrary to be specified 
by proper authority and to be based on the experience 
of the carrier. When carload freight is billed at estimated 
weights, conductors will report such estimated weights as 
the net tonnage. 

10. All percentages and averages should be worked out 
to one decimal place. If the final remainder is equal to 
or exceeds one-half of the divisor, the decimal in the 
quotient should be increased by one. The same principle 
should be applied to ton miles and car miles when ex- 
pressed in thousands. If the omitted figures are 500 or 
more, they should be regarded as 1,000. Expenses should 
be stated in even dollars, 50 cents or more to be counted 
as one dollar. 

11. Where data called for by the forms are not now 
compiled, it will not be necessary to work up last year’s 
figures for comparative purposes, but the comparison with 
last year by individual items should be made as compleie 
as the existing reports and accounts will reasonably per- 
mit. 

12. Forms O. S. 1 to O. S. 5, inclusive, are based en- 
tirely upon the conductors’ train reports or other operating 
department data. It is recommended that the work of 
compiling the figures and making out these reports should 
be concentrated either in the office of the Car Accountant 
or in a similar office of the Operating Department, and 
that copies of these reports should be sent to the proper 
officer in the Accounting Department for use in compiling 
costs on Form O. S. 6. 

13. Forms O. S. 6 and O. S. 7 call for operating ex- 
penses and unit costs. They should be compiled in the 
statistics section of the Accounting Department. 

14. Forms O.S. 1 to O. S. 5, inclusive, are to be mailed 
to the Operating Statistics Section not later than the 
fifteenth day of the montfi following that to which the 
statistics apply. Forms O. S. 6 and O. S. 7 are to be 
mailed, as above, not later than the thirtieth day of the 
month following that to which the statistics apply. 

15. It is the intention that the standardized forms, 
when completely in effect, shall take the place of many 


other statistical reports which are now being made. To- 


that end, a careful survey should be made of all operating 
reports and statistics to ascertain how many of them are 
made unnecessary by the adoption of the standardized 
forms, and may, therefore, be discontinued. 

16. A supply of the new forms will be distributed 
through the regional directors to all Class 1 railroads un- 
der federal control, and requisitions for additional copies 
should be made on the regional directors. In advance of 
the distribution of the working supply, three complete sets 
will be sent direct from this office, during the week ending 
July 27, to the federal manager or the general manager of 
each Class 1 road under federal control. 


CARS FOR MOVING COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Unless the situation reported July 22 by Regional Di- 
rector A. H. Smith respecting the car situation in the 
anthracite coal field is an exception that proves the rule 
that, generally speaking, there are not enough cars to 
haul the coal that can be mined, the fuel problem has 
shifted from one of transportation to one of production. 
According to Mr. Smith, during the period from June 1 
to July 19 the anthracite operators asked for 213,362 cars, 
received 223,274, and loaded only 169,328. 

A short time after Director-General McAdoo’s office gave 
out those figures it was stated that during the first fifteen 
days in July 118,368 cars were loaded with soft coal in 
the eastern district and that that was an increase of thirty 
per cent over the loading in the same period of last year. 
Nothing was said as to whether the railroads were able 
to furnish more than enough cars to fill the orders, or 
whether the demand was much greater than the supply. 
D. E. Spangler, general superintendent of transportation 
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on the Norfolk & Western, in commenting on the figures 
supplied by Mr. Smith, said that their counterpart pre- 
vailed in that part of the soft coal field with which he is 
familiar. By that he did not mean to say that every mine 
every day has as many cars as it can load, but that on an 
average that is the situation. 

The coal mine operators thus far have been able to 
make it appear that practically every deficiency in the 
field supply has been due to the insufficiency of the car 
supply, or, if not that, then to the inability of the railroads 
to furnish the motive power for pulling the loaded equip- 
ment. It is one of the most notorious facts in the railroad 
domain that mine operators think their capacity is greater 
than it really is and therefore railroad men take orders 
for cars with a grain of salt. They get to know the 
percentage of over-supply demanded by given operators. 
There are some who never over-estimate, while a few are 
able to load the extra cars if it so happens that a yard- 
master puts more cars on the tracks than are ordered as 
sufficient for the day’s work. 

Right now, when the weather places no obstacles in 
the way of good railroad practice, the probabilities appear 
to be that the Railroad Administration will meet the com- 
ing winter with more “live” engines on its hands and more 
coal cars at its disposal than the transportation system of 
the country ever had at the beginning of the cold season. 
This is not to say there will be plenty of coal for every- 
body—merely that if there is coal to haul the railroads will 
be in better position to haul it than they were last winter. 

Whether there will be as many cars and engines to haul 
coal and other commodities as there would have been had 
this country not gone into the war, and whether there will 
be aS many as there would have been had the railroads 
been left in the. hands of their owners, is not to be an- 
swered with these declarations of fact, however. 

At this minute, broadly speaking, there are more cars 
ready to be filled with coal than there are tons of coal 
to be loaded. That is not to say that there are not mines 
or whole districts where more cars could have been used 
on the day this was written. It is a general declaration 
to the effect that on the day in question there were more 
cars than the mine operators could fill. That had been 
the fact for a week. During that week ships were at Hamp- 
ton Roads waiting for the mine operators to send forward 
the supplies of coal they needed and for which there were 
cars. 


This is not to be taken as meaning that from now on 
there will be more cars available for loading coal than 
the miners will be able to fill. It is merely to indicate 
that the desirable balance between supply and demand for 
cars, for a short time at least, has been right at hand. 


Judging by appearances, there is a desirable rivalry be- 
tween the fuel and the railroad administrations to see 
whether production or transportation shall be in the lead, 
and, for the minute, the Railroad Administration believes 
itis entitled to carry the broom, which it will gladly turn 
over to the Fuel Administration when it has been demon- 
Strated that more coal is being produced than can be car- 
tied, generally speaking. There will be times when a cer- 
tain mine or a certain district will be short, just as there 
are people who die of starvation even in the years when 
the harvests are greatest and the store of foodstuffs is so 
great as to sicken those who have to pay storage thereon. 

As to the engines, the central fact is that Frank Mc- 
Manamy, formerly boiler inspector for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, now technical assistant to Transporta- 
tion Director Gray, seems to know how to get the engines 
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into and out of the repair shops. In a given period of time 
he put through the shops 8,000 more engines than were put 
through in the corresponding period in 1917. That may 
have been good luck, but if it was, the effect will be noted 
in the larger tonnage next winter. The man who happens 
to obtain coal that would not otherwise have been hauled 
will feel just as good about the condition of affairs as if 
there had been no good fortune. 

Engines are being sent to the nearest shops and are 
being used on rails without much regard for the initials 
on the rails or the initials on the engines. There is thor- 
ough scrambling in that respect and when the roads are re- 
turned to their owners there will be several thousand dis- 
putes as to whether the XYZ road is getting back its roll- 
ing stock and engines in as good condition as they were 
when the government took hold, but the probability of such 
disputes is not a deterrent on the men who are doing the 
scrambling. They believe they are improving transporta- 
tion, and for the time being they can show a better out- 
look than there was a year ago at this time. 


PROCEDURE AS TO COMPLAINTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

All cases before the Commission died when the railroad 
control act was signed, but by proper amendment, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Commission and with 
proper notice to the Director-General, they may be revived. 
That, in substance, was the position taken by R. Walton 
Moore, speaking for the Railroad Administration, at the 
hearing on the subject held by the Commission July 24. 
He was invited by Chairman Daniels to speak first be- 
cause, the chairman said, when Mr. Moore had stated the 
position of the Railroad Administration, attorneys repre- 
senting the shippers might be able to shorten the remarks 
they had prepared. 

Mr. Moore carefully refrained from saying anything as 
to complaints in the future, other than that, of course, 
the Director-General should be made a party, and that 
perhaps, for the sake of a record, the carriers involved 
in the transportation should be named, but that only the 
Director-General should answer. As to reparation, Mr. 
Moore said that, of course, the Commission could proceed 
in that matter as usual, in cases involving transactions 
prior to January 1. His suggestion was that the Com- 
mission follow its own rule respecting amendments, in 
disposing of the 700 cases now on its docket. As to the 
four cases mentioned in the notice of hearing—namely, 
No. 8386, American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Michigan Cen- 
tral; No. 9922, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al.; No. 10023, El Paso Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Arizona Eastern; and No. 10118, L. & N. Coal 
Operators’ Association vs. L. & N. et al., Mr. Moore sug- 
gested that the petitions for amendment be granted, 
thereby reviving them. In other words, he saw no reason 
why the amendments proposed by the attorneys in those 
cases would not fit them for disposition. 

When Mr. Moore had finished, the Commission took a 
recess for twenty minutes to permit the lawyers for the 
shippers to consult as to the course they would follow. 

The matter for discussion had been stated by the Com- 
mission in the following language: 





Petitions having been received in the above-entitled 
cases for leave to amend pending complaints so as to add 
as a party defendant the Director-General, United States 
Railroad Administration, and to include allegations con- 
cerning rates initiated by the President through the said 
Director-General, the Commission has set for argument on 
July 24, 1918, at 10:30 a. m. at its office in Washington, 
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D. C., the following question concerning the procedure to 
be followed in cases before the Commission: 

“Must the justness and reasonableness of rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations and practices initiated 
by the Director-General, under authority of the federal 
control act of March 21, 1918, be determined upon original 
complaints in new proceedings, or may such issues be 
properly raised by amendment to pending complaints 
wherein the rates, fares, charges, classifications and prac- 
tices of the carriers superseded by those initiated by the 
Director-General, are assailed?” 


The Commission invites argument by counsel, state com- 
missions and others interested in the question outlined 
above. 

Attendance at the hearing was large, but only the fol- 


lowing entered appearances and asked for time in which 
to present their views: J. S. Burchioer, H. E. Kelley, R. 
W. Ropiequet, Frank Lyon, B. F. Martin, F. B. James, 
J. V. Norman, S. H. Cowan, Graddy Cary, S. H. West, 
F. M. Swacker. 

Instead of arguing on the question as to whether com- 
plaints should be amended by adding the name of the 
Director-General, as proposed in the call for the meeting, 
the conference resulted in a discussion of the Commission's 
power under the act to regulate commerce as modified by 
the federal control act. Only one man had doubt about 
the power of the Commission to set aside rates made by 
the President. Samuel H. Cowan, of Texas, was inclined 
to think that the Commission could act only in an advisory 
capacity, notwithstanding the declaration of the control 
law that, after a hearing on complaint, it could issue any 
order authorized by the act to regulate commerce. 

Clifford Thorne, although not specifically delegated by 
any state, flatly denied the power of the Director-General 
to make state rates, quoting from the Munn case, and 
from Ernst Freund’s work on “The Police Power” to show 
that the courts ever have regarded the making of rates as 
an exercise of police powers. As he sees it, the state 
rates prescribed by General Order No. 28 are without any 
authority other than what they obtain from the tolerance 
of state commissions and the inaction of shippers. 

The morning session was devoted to a discussion of the 
minor point raised by the Commission’s question. There 
was no disagreement. R. Walton Moore, who with A. P. 
Humburg, represented the Railroad Administration, waived 
whatever legal right the Director-General might have to 
require proceedings de novo by saying the Commission 
should exercise the discretion it now exercises, on mo- 
tions for leave to amend. The general power of the Com- 
mission was discussed at the afternoon session, those tak- 
ing part in it being Francis B. James, S. H. Cowan, F. M. 
Swancker, Clifford Thorne, R. Walton Moore and H. E. 
Kelley. 

In regard to amendments the shippers’ attorneys present 
agreed to this: 

“In all cases pending at the present time wherever com- 
plainant desires to file an amended or supplemental com- 
plaint against any rates initiated by the Director-General, 
permission shall be granted by the Commission. If further 
hearings shall be deemed necessary, the same shall be 
ordered in the discretion of the Commission in accordance 
with section 17 of the act to regulate commerce.” 

At the morning session John S. Burchmore said that the 
act to regulate commerce was still in effect, and the Com- 
mission had the same power it had before the control 
act was passed except as to President-made rates. He 
argued that where the case involved relationship, the same 
question existed under the advanced rates ordered by 
No. 28. As to cases challenging the reasonableness of the 
rate, it would be futile for the Commission to proceed 
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without amendment, because the rates had been advanced 
and a new case must be begun. 


H. E. Kelley said it was desirable, from the shipper’s 
point of view, to have the Director-General made a parity 
because some day the Supreme Court would decide the 
question, and the shipper. wanted to be in the position of 
having the judgment run against the Director-General! as 
well as against the corporation. 


“What good would a judgment against the Director-Gen- 
eral do you?” asked Mr. Norman. Mr. Kelley said it was 
desirable to be on the safe side by having both the carriers 
and the Director-General respondents. 

J. V. Norman laid it down as a fundamental proposition 
that the Commission now has exactly the same powers it 
had before government control except the power to sus- 
pend, pending a hearing, rates initiated by the President; 
that the Director-General is not a necessary party to any 
proceeding before the Commission or in a court; that in 
no suit of law or equity has anyone ever contended that 
the Director-General is a necessary party. He read from 
the control act to show that in each instance the law uses 
the language, “any carrier,” and in no place alludes toa 
suit or proceeding being against the President or his repre. 
sentative. His idea is that where the shipper has a com- 
plaint in which a hearing has been had and the shipper 
desires to have that case decided on the record as made, 
he has a right to have this done and in such case the 
order would provide that the rates found to be reason- 
able were subject to the increase ordered in No. 28 and 
any further increase that the President may hereafter pre- 
scribe. 

If, on the other hand, the shipper desires to attack the 
increases prescribed by the President, he must, of course, 
file an amendment to his complaint. Mr. Norman em- 
phatically stated that it is the duty of the Commission to 
exercise all its functions just as heretofore, as the Commis- 
sion is the sole hope of the shipper in these trying hours. 

“If it does not proceed as heretofore, then we will have 
substituted the rule of men for the rule of law,” declared 
Mr. Norman. 

According to Frank Lyon, the Commission, in passing on 
the question of reasonableness of rates under the new 
law, must approach the problem from an entirely different 
angle. He said he had no idea as to what, under gover? 
ment control, constitutes a reasonable rate. The railroad 
traffic managers who are doing the work for Director 
General McAdoo, he said, necessarily are influenced by the 
ideas they obtained while they were in the employ of rail- 
road companies and received from ten to fifty thousand 
dollars a year as traffic managers. 


“It is hard for a man to change his views,” said Mr. 
Lyon, “but they are doing it, and in time they will realize 
that they are working for the shippers and not for the 
railroads. Mr. McAdoo is the representative of all the 
shippers, and he is the man to deal with. My idea is that 
a shipper should write to Mr. McAdoo and try to persuade 
him to adopt his (the shipper’s) views as to the rates or 
practices in question. I sent him some complaints, but ! 
confess the letters I have received have not been alto 
gether pleasing. But I believe Mr. McAdoo is gradually 
coming around to the view that he represents the shippers, 
and the appointment of committees to consider complaints 
against rates is evidence that he is coming around. ] 
don’t know why he made this 25 per cent advance in rates, 
but I assume it was because he needed or thought he 
needed the money, and I suppose he thinks the rates are 
reasonable, else he would not have prescribed them.” 
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R. W. Ropiquet insisted that the law is the same now 
as it was prior to the enactment of the control law except 
that the Commission has lost the power of suspension and 
is limited in its work in one or two instances. He said the 
Director-General should be made a party to the proceeding. 
Answering a question by Commissioner Hall, he said that 
by analogy the Director-General could be held to be the 
same as the receiver or operating trustee and subject to 
all the penalties in the act to regulate commerce laid 
against receivers and trustees. Commissioner Aitchison 
wanted to know why, if the Commission’s order was made 
to run against the Director-General, it might not as well 
be made to run against the President. 

“For the same reason that I don’t ask for an order 
against the Circuit Court when I want a receiver appointed 
by that court to do something,” retorted Mr. Ropiquet. 


Rates on Coarse Grain. 

A formal, sharp challenge of rates on coarse grains that 
is expected to raise all the jurisdictional questions about 
which commissioners and shippers have been debating in- 
formally is being prepared by the National Council of 
Farmers’ Co-operative Associations, for which Clifford 
Thorne is attorney. 

General Order No. 28 brought the rates on all grains 
up to the highest point ever known. The coarse grains 
were first brought to the level of wheat and flour (flour 
usually moving on the wheat rate), and then to that high 
level twenty-five per cent was added. The prices on wheat 
having been fixed by the Food Administration, the rates 
are of no interest to the growers. The prices are fixed 
so as to absorb the rates and the consumer of wheat is 
the only one interested. 

That is not the fact respecting corn and grains other 
than wheat. Nor have prices been fixed on the coarse 
grains. The rate therefore is of interest to the growers. 
The markets fix prices on the basis of Chicago and deduct 
the freight rate. Therefore every man having grain other 
than wheat to sell is interested in the rate question. 

Thorne intends asking the Commission to give him an 
expedited hearing with a view to having it decide the 
question in time for this year’s crop of corn, which will be 
enormous. 

The question, in the final analysis, is whether corn and 
other grains, being of a lesser value than wheat, should 
bear as high rates as wheat. Thorne is going to allege 
that at equal rates the coarse grains are called on to bear 
too large a part of the cost of transportation. In his 
argument to the Commission July 24, as to the powers of 
the Commission under the new order of things, Thorne 
called attention to the fact that the first section of the 
act to regulate commerce says that any “person,” corpo- 
ration, or association, engaged in transporting persons or 
property or persons and property, by rail, shall be deemed 
to be a common carrier by railroad. 

Before the hearing Thorne asked R. Walton Moore and 
other former railroad lawyers whether Mr. McAdoo is 
engaged in transporting persons or property by rail. Of 
course, the answer is that he is doing that very thing. By 
the same sign President Wilson is also engaged in doing 
that service for the public. The question might be raised 
as to whether the President, in his official capacity, is a 
“person,” but the inclination of the ordinary man, it is be- 
lieved, would be to say he is a person. 

The conclusion Thorne draws is that the act to regulate 
commerce applies to Mr. McAdoo or to the President, just 
as Much as it does to John Smith when the latter buys 
himself rails and ties, lays them on the ground, provides 
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an engine and cars and holds himself out to. transport 
persons and property by railroad, for hire. 

The only limitation on the power of the Commission is 
that forbidding it to suspend President-made rates. All 
other parts apply notwithstanding language in the control 
act which seem to give the President power to issue orders 
that would render the act to regulate commerce inappli- 
cable. Thorne called attention to the fact that that is a 
general provision which is limited in a later section by the 
rule that the rates prescribed by the President must be 
so and so, the language differing from that of the act to 
regulate commerce, but having the same general meaning 
as the language in the first four sections of the older law. 

The complaint to be made on behalf of the farmers’ co- 
operative associations, owning hundreds of elevators, will 
carry with it, it is believed, a certain weight that does not 
attach to the run of complaints even when filed by the 
largest corporations. The associations, in many instances, 
take part in politics and seek, when the courts and com- 
missions do not agree with them, to have such courts and 
commissions undergo a change of personnel. 


McADOO AND OKLAHOMA RATES 


The Trafic World washington Bureau. 

An explanation and justification of what has been done 
by and for him in the way of advancing rates may be 
made by Director-General McAdoo at Oklahoma City July 
31, if he has a desire to explain or justify. The Corpo- 
ration Commission of Oklahoma has cited him to appear 
before it on the day mentioned, in company with the 
Santa Fe, Rock Island, and other roads operating in Okla- 
homa, to show cause why rates within Oklahoma should 
be in all respects higher than rates for like service at 
equal distances in neighboring states, and in some re- 
spects fifty per cent higher than rates in adjoining states. 
There is a formal summons to “W. G. McAdoo, Director- 


General of Railroads in the United States” issned in 
Cause No. 3465, In re Investigation of Class and Commod- 


ity Freight Rates Applying Within the State of Oklahoma.” 


It is as follows: 

Whereas, On or about March 15, 1918, certain orders 
theretofore promulgated by the Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma and effective within the State of Oklahoma 
governing rates of freight on classes and commodities 
within the State of Oklahoma were permanently enjoined, 
annulled and set at naught by the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas, On or about March 25, 1918, by virtue of the 
injunction above referred to, a tariff was issued, filed and 
made effective by the railway companies securing said in- 
junction, prescribing new and higher rates on classes and 
commodities for application between points within the 
State of Oklahoma, said tariff being known as “Southwest- 
ern Lines Tariff No. 55-D,” and being thereupon or there- 
after adopted and made effective by all railway companies 
operating within the State of Oklahoma, said Tariff 55-D 
being made effective without application to or investigation 
by the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, and estab- 
lishing within Oklahoma rates in all respects higher and 
in some particulars more than 50 per cent higher than 
rates charged on corresponding classes and commodities 
by the same carriers in territory substantially similar 
within the adjoining states of Missouri, Kansas and Ar- 
kansas; and 

Whereas, On June 25, 1918, pursuant to authority 
granted by W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads 
in the United States, a further and additional increase in 
class and commodity rates of 25 per cent was made effect- 
ive, which, when added to the already high and discrim- 
inatory Oklahoma rates, increased relatively the difference 
or spread between rates applying within the State of Okla- 
homa and corresponding rates applied by the same car- 
riers upon the same commodities in substantially similar 
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territory in the adjoining states above referred to; and 

Whereas, Prior to the date of the injunction referred to 
in the first paragraph hereof, to-wit, on January 23, 1918, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission prescribed a scale 
of rates and charges to govern transportation of class 
freight between points in the State of Texas and points in 
the State of Oklahoma, said proceeding of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission being known as “I. & S. Docket No. 
1016,” and the scale therein prescribed being commonly 
known and referred to as the “1016 scale;” and 

Whereas, Said “1016” scale was adopted and prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission after extensive 
investigation and consideration of physical traffic condi- 
tions, advancing costs of operation due to war conditions, 
and other facts then available contributing to a conclusion 
as to what rates were just and reasonable at that time, 
said “1016” scale on class freight prescribing rates 30 per 
cent higher than rates established by carriers involved in 
said I. & S. Docket 1016 on the same classes in the states 
of Kansas and Missouri and 15 per cent higher than those 
so established in the State of Arkansas; and 

Whereas, Prior to said June 25, 1918, the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma, on account of the alleged injus- 
tice done by said Tariff 55-D, effective March 25, 1918, and 
also realizing the impossibility of the Director General of 
Railroads being fully advised as to the detail of rate ad- 
justments in all states or sections of the United States, 
made diligent effort to bring the facts in the Oklahoma 
situation to the attention of said Director General of Rail- 
roads to the end that relief therefrom might be secured; 
and 

Whereas, The matter was referred for consideration to 
Mr. R. H. Aishton, regional director of railroads, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., by him referred to the Western Regional 
Freight Traffic Committee, and by said committee referred 
to ‘“‘The St. Louis District Freight Traffic Committee,” such 
district committee being composed of representatives of 
earriers defendant herein; and 

Whereas, Said district committee after hearing state- 
ments and viewing exhibits offered by the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma and representatives of Oklahoma 
shipping interests, June 11 to 138, 1918, conceded that the 
existing rate adjustment involved discrimination against 
Oklahoma as compared with adjoining states and recom- 
mended: 


(a) That as to a very few commodities the blanket 25 
per cent advance of June 25 be waived; 

(b) That as to certain commodities special rates be pre- 
seribed, in some cases less than existing rates; 

(c) That as to all other commodities the 25 per cent 
blanket increase of June 25 be superimposed upon the ad- 
vance effective in Tariff 55-D; and 

(d) That intrastate rates based on the “1016” scale in- 
creased by 25 per cent be made effective on class freight 
traffic;—to portions of which recommendations the Corpo- 
ration Commission of Oklahoma and representatives of 
Oklahoma shipping interests refused to subscribe; 

Whereas, More than thirty (30) days have elapsed since 
said conference at St. Louis, Mo., with no change in the 
situation, and with the alleged burdens, hardships and 
losses incident to such alleged unjust and discriminatory 
rate adjustment in Oklahoma daily increasing in volume; 
and 

Whereas, Business interests large and small in the 
State of Oklahoma are represented to be by said rate sit- 
uation unjustly and unfairly burdened, harassed, dam- 
aged, and threatened with bankruptcy; and 

Whereas, It appears that the need for relief from said 
alleged unfair and unjust rate adjustment is immediate, 
essential and imperative, 

Therefore, It is Ordered, That a proceeding in the nature 
of an investigation and inquiry be had, and the same is 
hereby instituted by the Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa under authority of the constitution and laws of the 
State of Oklahoma for the purpose of developing and es- 
tablishing information touching the full extent of the al- 
leged discrimination now in effect against the State of 
Oklahoma as compared with adjoining states, and as a 
basis for such order or orders as the evidence may war- 
rant; and each of you are hereby notified that the Corpo- 
ration Commission of Oklahoma will conduct a public 
hearing at its office at the State Capitol at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on the 31st day of July, 1918, at 10 a. m., at which 
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time and place you and each of you are directed to appear 
and at which time and place any and all persons, firms, 
corporations or governmental agencies concerned may ap- 
pear for the purpose of introducing evidence touching the 
subject of rates applying on classes and commodities with- 
in the State of Oklahoma and rules and regulations gov- 
erning the handling of said classes and commodities with- 
in said state. 


' Done in the regular course of business at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., this 13th day of July, 1918. 
This citation was sent to the Director-General by reg- 


istered mail. While nothing was known, at the time this 
was written, by the Director-General’s staff in Washington 
as to what he would say about the matter, it was as- 
sumed that he will appear, by attorney, on the appointed 
day and say that, while the state commission has no 
jurisdiction over the acts of the Director-General, it is 
his intention to remove whatever discriminations may be 
shown to exist. Cabinet and other government officials 
are cited to appear in District of Columbia courts nearly 
every day. They never go in person, but appear by attor- 
ney—usually an assistant attorney-general—to deny juris- 
diction or make whatever other defense is demanded. 

The Oklahoma commission is on the road toward making 
a case to test the right of the President to prescribe rates 
for state application. Whether it will long continue 
therein, or whether if it continues it will handle the issue 
so carefully as to make sure the case will be disposed of 
entirely on its merits, remains to be seen. It will take 
the best legal talent procurable a long time to make cer- 
tain on the point mentioned. 

Whether Oklahoma desires to go that far can only be 
guessed. The shippers in that state are in a delicate posi- 
tion. They have the right, under the federal control law, 
to complain to the Interstate Commerce Commission. But 
if they go to that Commission about rates applying within 
the state, the state commission may take offense and sug- 
gest that they proceed without expecting help from the 


state commission. 


Campbell Russell, member of the Oklahoma commission, 
said the citation was intended to indicate to the authori- 
ties concerned that the state of Oklahoma desires to do 
its full share in bearing the burdens of war, including the 
burden of maintaining the transportation system of the 
country as a war instrumentality, and will gladly keep 
pace in any “goose-step” that the situation seems to de 
mand in the matter of high rates. 

But, he says, Oklahoma is not willing to suffer the in- 
justice of a rate situation imposing upon this state rates 
as much as 50 per cent higher than rates on the same 
character of traffic, prescribed by the same railroads, for 
application in territory different only in that it is situated 
in another state. If there is any power in the state tri- 
bunal to secure relief from the existing situation, he fur- 
ther says, Oklahoma is not going to “sit outside the office 
of the committee representing the Director-General, with 
her hat in her hand,” any longer than it will take to com- 
plete the investigation and promulgate such order as 
seems to be warranted by the facts developed. - 


The rate department of the state commission, assisted 
by W. V. Hardie, manager of the Oklahoma Traffic Asso- 
ciation, has in preparation a series of exhibits that are 
expected to demonstrate the injustice of the existing sit- 
uation. The glaring instances of alleged discrimination 
which are declared to be proved by figures from the tariffs 
now in effect, it is explained, result from the action of 
the railroads in prescribing advances of from 25 to 100 
per cent in March, immediately following the federal in 
junction against the Oklahoma commission rates, and the 
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superimposition upon the resulting rates of the govern- 
ment’s blanket increase of 25 per cent effective June 25. 

These figures indicate that cattle can be shipped from 
Purcell to Fort Worth, manufactured into meat and 
shipped back to Purcell, 342 miles in all, for 58 cents per 
hundred pounds, or only 71% cents more than the charge 
for shipping the cattle to Oklahoma City and the meat 
back to Purcell, a total distance of 67 miles. If the cattle 
be shipped from Wayne, Okla., instead of Purcell, Wayne 
being 40 miles from Oklahoma City and 164 miles from 
Fort Worth, the freight charge will be, according to the 
figures, 1144 cents per hundred pounds less if the slaughter- 
ing is done at Fort Worth than if done at the packing 
plants. Pauls Valley can use meats slaughtered at Fort 
Worth, 150 miles from home, 7% cents per hundred pounds 
cheaper than slaughtered at Oklahoma City, 55 miles from 
home. 


On class rates averaging all distances up to 400 miles 
Oklahoma rates are 25.5 per cent higher than Kansas, 
25.1 per cent higher than Missouri, and 14.1 per cent higher 
than Arkansas. On actual movements this difference is 
greatly increased by the numerous “exceptions” which ap- 
ply in the tariffs of the other states mentioned, but which 
have been wiped out in Oklahoma. 

On lumber shipments the Oklahoma intrastate rates for 
distances up to 25 miles are 43.7 per cent higher than 
either Kansas or Missouri and 53.3 per cent higher than 
Arkansas rates for same distances. Averaging all dis- 
tances up to 100 miles, Oklahoma rates are 34.7 per cent 
higher than Kansas or Arkansas and 36.6 per cent higher 
than Missouri. Averaging all distances up to 400 miles 
Oklahoma is 12.9 per cent higher than Kansas and 30.9 
per cent higher than Arkansas or Missouri. 


On ice, Oklahoma rates up to 25 miles average 44.4 
per cent higher than Kansas or Missouri, 41.3 per cent 
higher than Arkansas and 27.4 per cent higher than Texas. 
Averaging all distances up to 100 miles, Oklahoma is 23.5 
per cent higher than Kansas or Missouri and 27.3 per cent 
higher than Texas or Arkansas (very little ice moves 
more than 100 miles). 

On wheat, corn, oats and other products taking same 
rate, for distances up to 25 miles, Oklahoma is 29.8 per 
cent higher than Kansas, 17.4 per cent higher than Arkan- 
sas or Missouri, and just the same as Texas. Averaging 
all distances up to 100 miles, Oklahoma and Texas have 
the same rates, which are 35.3 per cent higher than Kan- 
sas, 16.8 per cent higher than Missouri, and 13.3 per cent 
higher than Arkansas. Averaging all distances up to 400 
miles, Oklahoma is 49.6 per cent higher than Kansas, 29.8 
per cent higher than Missouri, 32.8 per cent higher than 
Arkansas, and 11.3 per cent higher than Texas. 


On live hogs, for distances up to 25 miles, Oklahoma is 
30.6 per cent higher than Kansas or Arkansas, 22.5 per 
cent higher than Missouri, and 18.1 per cent higher than 
Texas. Averaging all distances up to 100 miles, Oklahoma 
rates are 21.1 per cent higher than Kansas, 33 per cent 
higher than Missouri, 12.7 per cent higher than Arkansas, 
and 12.1 per cent higher than Texas. Averaging all dis- 
tances up to 400 miles, we find Oklahoma 23.6 per cent 
higher than Kansas, 50.3 per cent higher than Missouri, 
7.2 per cent higher than Arkansas, and 31.5 per cent higher 
than Texas. 


On fresh meat, in peddler cars, comparing the Oklahoma 
rates with the I. C. C. rates (plus 25 per cent) which ap- 
Ply generally throughout the southwest (except in Okla- 
homa), up to 25 miles we find the Oklahoma rates 73.9 
ber cent higher than the I. C. C. rates. Averaging all 
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distances up to 100 miles, we find the Oklahoma rates 
65.4 per cent higher. Averaging all distances up to 400 
miles, Oklahoma rates exceed the I. C. C. rates by 65.6 
per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND’S PROTEST 


The united protest of New England over the treatment 
accorded that section of the country in the matter of freight 
rates will be presented to the Railroad Administration at 
Washington in consequence of a two days’ hearing before 
the commissions of the New England states. 

In what manner the commissioners will present the 
case to the Railroad Administration was to be determined 
at a private sitting July 26. A representative committee 
of the commissioners will probably go to Washington in 
the immediate future to support the plea already pre- 
sented in the form of a telegram sent by Chairman Mac- 
leod of the Massachusetts commission after the hearing. 
This telegram also contained a protest against the pro- 
posed elimination of the Canadian differential rates and 
requested a hearing on the matter. The telegram was as 
follows: 

“The commissions of Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont feel very 
strongly that elimination of the Canadian differential rates 
would work grave injury to New England and is in no way 
demanded by war conditions. Retention of these rates on 
certain commodities and their elimination on others would 
be discriminatory and objectionable. Before orders are 
issued on this matter the commissions respectfully request 
a hearing. The whole New England rate situation was 
considered in joint conference on’ Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and this conference will be continued next week. Impor- 
tant readjustments in rates appear vitally necessary, and 
the New England commissions wish to bring these to your 
attention at an early date.” 

New England’s grievances were set before the commis- 
sions by many shippers and transportation experts. Chair- 
man Harriman of the New England Transportation Con- 
ference showed the burden which New England is carry 
ing, while other competing sections of the country are 
relatively free from rate oppression. New England asks 


no partiality, he stated, but seeks only to compete with 
other industrial centers on the fair basis previously exist 
ing. ‘ 


' 
Mr. Harriman stated that New England’s geographical 
disadvantage in relation to raw materials and other manu- 
facturing sections has been greatly accentuated by the 
imposition of three freight rate increases within a com- 
paratively short time. The first was the 15 per cent in- 
crease, the second the Anderson increase, averaging 40 
per cent on short hauls, and the third the McAdoo in- 
crease of 25 per cent. He pointed out that other sections 
were not given the C. F. A. scale increase. He stated 
that the Conference felt that the increase to C. F. A. 
scale in local rates was entirely adequate to meet railroad 
needs without the addition of the McAdoo increase. 

In addition, Mr. Harriman said that the Conference re- 
gretted the abolition of the general differentials and the 
decision to substitute differentials on certain commodities. 
The Conference believes, he said, that still further effort 
should be made to show the Railroad Administration the 
need of maintaining the general differentials, both rail and 
water and all rail. 

“If the proposed elimination of exceptions to classifica- 
tions is carried out,” he continued, “New England, with 
its smaller number of classes, will suffer much more than 
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the southern and western territory, which have a greater 
number of classes and fewer exceptions.” 

He said that Boston has a differential rate of 85 cents 
on first class freight to New York as against the standard 
all-rail rate of 90 cents. The abolition of this differential 
will place Boston at an unfair disadvantage as regards 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Regarding export freight, the first class rate to Boston 
is 97 cents, as compared with 90 cents for New York, 88 
cents for Philadelphia and 87 cents for Baltimore. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has made Boston’s ex- 
port rate the same as New York, and if this does not con- 
tinue Boston will be under a handicap. 

Mr. Harriman’s opinion was that the C. F. A. scale in- 
crease, which only the New Haven has put into effect in 
New England, should be suspended by that company until 
the other roads are ready to establish that rate. 

William H. Chandler, manager of the transportation bu- 
reau of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, made a forceful 
argument, in which he demonstrated how New England 
has been handicapped by the decisions of the Administra- 
tion. He particularly protested against the abolition of 
the Canadian differentials, over which a tremendous 
amount of New England freight is carried. Balti- 
more, he stated, does a large amount of business over 
these lines, yet that city is not affected by the proposed 
Canadian revision. 


Mr. Chandler declared that the western business man 
will not pay a premium for having his goods shipped by 
way of Boston when he can obtain a lower rate through 
New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore. The 25 per cent 
increase is sufficient to meet the revenue needs of the 
railroads, but when the differentials are abolished at the 
same time the result is ruinous to New England. The 
differentials will not materially add to the railroad reve- 
nue. It will merely hurt New England’s industries. 


He argued that the application of a flat £5 per cent in- 
crease would place New England industries at a disadvan- 
tage in competition with the west. Instead, he said, the 
increase should be on the basis of cents-per-hundred 
pounds after the 25 per cent increase was applied to the 
“key commodity,” so that the same difference in cents per 
hundred pounds would prevail between the New England 
rates and those of other sections. 


William F. Garcelon, of the Arkwright Club, emphasized 
two particular points. First, the differential rate is a base 
rate so far as New England’s industries are concerned, 
and should so be regarded by the Railroad Administration, 
which has treated it as a preferential rate. Secondly, the 
rate-making authorities at Washington were _ surprised 
when it was shown that the differentials were not a rail- 
road expedient to meet competition between roads, but 
were established essentially to meet competition between 
industries. 


He pointed out several instances of injury to New Eng- 
land industries if the differentials are abolished. He also 
urged caution on the part of the commissioners in opposing 
efforts to change classifications from a low to a high 
basis. 

Frederick M. Ives of the New England Pulp & Papet 
Traffic Association declared that the railroads would re- 
ceive $7,750,000 next year under the new tariffs for carry- 
ing coal from the mines. He said that this was too great 
by $2,500,000. 

Commissioner Eastman expressed the opinion that if 
the increased rates for carrying coal were eliminated en- 
tirely and the increases applied to other commodities the 
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whole country would reap the benefit, while the revenue 
to the railroads would be the same. He said that all in- 
dustries depend on coal, and any increase would be in- 


jurious to all alike. 


SHIPMENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, has sent to northwest- 
ern railroads the following Supplement No. 15 to Circular 
No. 75, concerning a reconsigning and diversion bureau, 
fruits and vegetables: 


To provide facilities for transmission of information to 
shippers and receivers and for handling of diversions or 
reconsignments of fruits and vegetables in transit on the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific railways from points 
west of Spokane, a Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau has 
been established at Room 1402, 58 East Washington street, 
Chicago (telephone Randolph 141), in charge of Mr. J. B. 
Crawford. . 

Agencies have also been established in offices of Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific railways, as follows: Great 
Northern Railway—-Spokane, St. Paul, Havre, Mont., Minot, 
N. D. Northern Pacific Railway—Spokane, St. Paul, 
Laurel, Mont., Mandan, N. D. 

Originating line will instruct all billing agents, effective 
August 1, to promptly mail copies of waybills covering all 
carloads of fruits and vegetables to Reconsigning and 
Diversion Bureau Agency, Spokane. 

Eastbound trains, having one or more cars of fruit or 
vegetables, will be given a block number at Spokane by the 
Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau Agency. Telegraphic 
reports showing contents of blocks will be sent from 
Spokane to Agency at St. Paul and to the bureau at 
Chicago, as indicated by Exhibit I. Confirmation of these 
reports, as indicated in Exhibit II, will be mailed from 
Spokane to the following points: 


Great Northern Railway. 
Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau, Chicago. 
Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau Agency, St. Paul. 
Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau Agency, Havre, 
Mont. 
Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau Agency, Minot, N. D. 


Northern Pacific Railway. 

Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau, Chicago. 

Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau Agency, St. Paul. 

Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau Agency, Laurel, Mont. 

Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau Agency, Mandan, 
N. D. 

Telegraphic passing reports of blocks will be sent as in- 
dicated in Block Report (Exhibit III) from _ following 
points: 

Great Northern Railway. 

From Havre, Mont., addressed to agencies at Spokane 
and St. Paul and to bureau at Chicago. 

From Minot, N. D., addressed to agencies at Spokane 
and St. Paul and to bureau at Chicago. 

From St. Paul addressed to agency at Spokane and to 
bureau at Chicago. 

From Chicago addressed to agency at Spokane. 

Northern Pacific Railway. 

From Laurel, Mont., addressed to agencies at Spokane 
and St. Paul and to bureau at Chicago. 

From Mandan, N. D., addressed to agencies at Spokane 
and St. Paul and to bureau at Chicago. 

From St. Paul addressed to agency at Spokane and to 
bureau at Chicago. 

From Chicago addressed to agency at Spokane. 

All requests for diversions or reconsignments in transit 
will be handled entirely by the Reconsigning and Diversion 
Bureau at Chicago or its agencies at St. Paul or Spokane, 
and a report will be forwarded immediately by mail to 
Mr. J. B. Crawford, 58 East Washington street, Chicago, in 
the form and containing information indicated in Exhibit 
IV. 

It will be necessary for each road to establish a system 
to enable the Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau Agencies 
at points named above, except Chicago, to receive informa 
tion as required on telegraphic passing reports of blocks 
indicated in Block Report (Exhibit III). 
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THROUGH EXPORT BILLS OF LADING 
The Trafic World Washington Hureau 
Nothing has happened in the matter of through export 
pills of lading, except talk, since the issuance of the notice 
that they would be discontinued September 30. Di- 
rector Chambers handled that matter personally with a 
number of Chicagoans. It is believed he is also learning 
what he can about it while on the Pacific coast, but as 
matters are now the notice of cancelation for September 
3) stands unmodified because the railroad position is that 
the rail carriers cannot enter into contracts based on the 
assumption that a ship will sail from any port within a 
reasonable time after the arrival of the goods. They have 
already lost thousands of dollars, they declare, in raw: 
hiding exports moving on through bills from storage yards 
tio docks and back again, because, after the cars have 
moved towards the docks, the government has comman- 
deered a ship or changed the destination of one that has 
not been taken over. The shipping business is too uncer- 
tain for the carriers to make contracts of that kind, they 
say. 


MILEAGE ON TANK CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Abolition of tank car mileage, as of January 1, was an- 


nounced July 19 in circular No. C. S. 19, by Manager Ken- 
dall. In a notice to all railroads he said: 


Effective as of Jan. 1, 1918, the requirement that loaded 
and empty mileage on tank cars be equalized is suspended 
on railroads under federal control, and no charge will be 
made by such railroads for the movement of empty tank 
cars except for new or newly acquired cars moved empty 
to home or loading point by order of the owners, on which 
established tariff rates will apply. 

Any provisions of car service rule No. 14 of the American 
Railway Association in conflict with the above are hereby 
suspended. The director of traffic is arranging to have 
existing freight tariffs amended accordingly. 


DOUBLE-DECKED SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
With a view to a larger utilization of car capacity, W. 
C. Kendall, manager of the car service section of the 
division of operations, has published in bulletin form (No. 
34) for the benefit of all railroads, the result of a check 
made on linseed oil shipments from the Twin City district. 
From that check he drew the conclusion that undoubt- 
edly shipments of linseed oil in’ barrels, as well as bar- 
reled petroleum products, can be safely transported when 
double-decked, “providing necessary dunnage is used and 
barrels are properly braced.” 
The bulletin is as follows: 


Recent investigation for a period, Jan. 20 to April 12, 
1918, with reference to double-decking of linseed oil in 
barrels in the Twin City district discloses the following: 

Total cars shipped, 44. 

Total packages shipped, 5,727. 

Total tonnage shipped, 2,629,034 pounds. 

Total capacity cars utilized, 2,960,000 pounds. 

: Total barrels damaged showing total loss reported as 
“844 pounds. 

Average, 116 barrels per car. 

Average, 59,750 pounds per car. 

Average car capacity, 67,272 pounds. 

Average per cent of utilization, 89 per cent. 

Average pounds per car damaged or loss sustained, 64.6 
bounds per car, does not include some losses, amount of 
Which were not determined. 

Unquestionably, shipments of linseed oil in barrels, as 
Well as barreled petroleum products, can be safely trans- 
ported when double-decked, providing necessary dunnage 
is used and barrels are properly braced. 
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We trust that an active campaign is being carried on 
with the shippers of these commodities so as to get them 
to double-deck their shipments. 


INCREASED WAGES ORDERED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Wages of railroad shopmen were increased to 68 cents 

an hour July 24 by Director-General McAdoo, in supple- 

ment 4 to General Order No. 27, with proportional ad- 

vances for assistants and miscellaneous classes in 
chanical departments. 


me- 


The new rates, which are retroactive to last January 1, 
are from 5 to 13 cents an hour higher than wages paid 
these men in most shops under the general wage advance 
allowed two months ago by the Director-General, but are 
somewhat less than the labor organizations sought. 


Beginning August 1, eight hours will be recognized as 
a standard working day, and overtime, Sundays and holi- 
day work will be paid for at the rate of one and one-half 
times the usual rate. Back pay will be given the men 
as soon as it can be calculated. 


The advances apply to about 500,000 men and apply 
flatly to all sections of the country, despite local differ- 
ences prevailing heretofore. The addition to the aggregate 
annual pay roll is estimated as nearly $100,000,000. 


The advance is the first extensive modification of the 
new wage scale and was made on recommendation of the 
commission on railroad wages and working conditions, 
following representations of shop crafts that high wages 
paid machinists and other mechanical workers in ship- 
yards resulted in discrimination against railroad shop em- 
ployes. ‘ 


CANAL FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


Under the direction of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, New York Canal Section, there will be imme- 
diately inaugurated on the improved canals of New York 
state a fast freight carload and less-carload canal service 
between Buffalo and New York City, serving the following 
intermediate points: Niagara Falls, Tonawanda, Lockport, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Rome, Utica, Little Falls, Amster- 
dam, Troy and Albany. 


This service has been instituted by the federal canal 
authorities at the request of New York state officials and 
various commercial organizations in the state, and is ex- 
pected to prove of material benefit to the average shipper 
in the municipalities along the line of the canal, as well 
as to be of considerable interest to the shippers at lake 
ports and throughout C. F. A. territory. 


Local class and commodity rates based on approximately 
75 per cent of the rail rates have been published and 
tariffs are in preparation naming joint rates with lake 
lines. The canal and lake rates are on a differential of 
from 10 to 3 cents under the rail-and-lake route. Joint 
canal and coastwise and lake, canal and coastwise rates 
will ultimately be published on a differential basis. 


In point of service it is expected the time of delivery 
between New York and Buffalo will be about five or six 
days, with proportionate time to intermediate points. 
Terminals are provided at every point where service is 
offered, an agent is in charge, and uniform practices will 
prevail. 

Twelve boats will be placed in service originally, and 
this fleet will be augmented from time to time as the 
need is seen. The service will also be extended to other 
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New York state points when sufficient additional boats 
are required. 

This is the first attempt to maintain a carload and less- 
carload packet freight service on the canal system of New 
York state, and it is hoped that if it is supported by ship- 
ping interests generally it will be the means of establishing 
an all-water route between seaboard and the middle west 
that will prove of permanent benefit to shippers. 


The movement of traffic via the New York canal sys- 
tem is under the jurisdiction of the United States Rail- 
road Administration: G. A. Tomlinson, Room 1964, 50 
Church street, New York City, is general manager of the 
canal section of the Railroad Administration, and L. W. 
Lake, at the same address, is traffic manager of the canal 
section. Information required by shippers will be furnished 
either by General Manager Tomlinson or by W. W. Wother- 
spoon, New York state superintendent of public works. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The result of railroad operations in May published by 
the Commission July 18 shows an increase in the operating 
revenue from $345,904,378 to $378,242,104; expenses went 
up from $238,686,946 to $285,522,303, resulting in an operat- 
ing income of $76,978,941, as compared with $92,775,128 
for May, 1917. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $155,892,963 
to $176,382,111; expenses from $112,669,412 to $135,697,429, 
and there was a fall in the operating income from $37,- 
412,551 to $34,348,219. 

In the southern district the revenue climbed from $50,- 
326,574 to $59,729,909; expenses from $34,686,817 to $43,- 
034,671, resulting in an operating income that rose from 
$13,441,347 to $14,431,626. 

In the western district, the revenue increased from $139,- 
684,751 to $142,130,084; expenses from $91,330,717 to $106,- 
790,203, and there was a fall in the operating income from 
$41,921,230 to $28,199,096. 

For the five months’ period ending with May, the revenue 
for the country as a whole increased from $1,548,726,077 
to $1,689,635,916, and expenses from $1,118,733,244 to $1,380,- 
965,468. The operating income fell front $359,366,010 to 
$233,249,477. 

In the eastern district, the revenue increased from $691,- 
250,436 to $743,456,817; expenses from $531,190,066 to 
$656,539,080, and the income fell from $131,442,987 to $57,- 
089,539. 

In the southern district, the revenue increased from 
$237,874,785 to $278,891,551; expenses from $161,262,762 to 
$206,196,680, and the income fell from $65,954,462 to $61,- 
575,484. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $619,- 
600,856 to $667,281,548; expenses from $426,280,416 to 
$518,229,708, and income fell from $162,746,410 to $117,- 
727,939. 


SUMMER DELIVERIES 


B. L. Winchell, regional director, in his circular to roads 
in his jurisdiction on the subject of summer deliveries of 
next winter’s supplies, writes as follows: 


Will you please have a complete canvass made of your 
line, to see which industries can, and should, store as 
much as possible during the next three months, of such 
supplies as fuel, raw material and storage stocks, with a 
view of meeting their needs during the winter months 
when transportation encounters bad weather and the rela- 
tively heavier war requirements? 


Every effort should be made to induce all classes of 


fe 


shippers, and more particularly the industries, to follow 
the policy of stocking up during the remaining months of 
good weather, when the flow of transportation is the eagj. 
est and the demands are relatively lightest. There is no 
doubt but that industries in general, for economic reasons, 
have avoided carrying stocks, relying upon the railro:ds to 
meet their current needs from day to day, or week to week, 
but it is clear that if there is an explanation made of the 
great demands which the carriers will have to meet dur. 
ing the winter and the difficulties of transportation that 
are ‘dikely to occur (not merely because of the total volume 
of traffic, but the preference that must be given to war 
requirements), the probable shortage of equipment, etc, 
they will be willing to stock up for their own protection, 
Many plants operating heavily, perhaps, have not mich in 
the way of surplus storage facilities; they should be in. 
duced to provide same in some manner. The question of 
expense for these may, at the moment, seem large, but 
the possibility of having to close down for lack of fuel 
and material may cause a loss of a far greater amount, 

I recommend that you at once instruct all of your freight 
service men be placed at this task, with directions to per. 
sonally visit every industry, etc., on your line. At cities 
where there are local service men of two or more rail. 
roads, the task should be divided among them, so that 
efforts are not duplicated. 

Shippers will, perhaps, indicate difficulties confronting 
them; the proper officer of your line should personally 
review these statements, having in mind endeavoring, if 
practicable, to aid in overcoming such difficulties. 

From time to time I will be glad to have reports from 
you, indicating the tangible results of this campaign. 


RAILROAD EXPRESS SERVICE 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, issues the following to 
northwestern railroads: 

It is desired that the railroads shall give their utmost 
co-operation in making the service of the American Rail- 
way Express Company prompt, efficient and satisfactory. 

Please give consideration to the following: 

1. Is all express being loaded currently on proper trains 
at important terminals and transfer points? If not, how 
much is being left over and for what reasons? 

2. If trains are being held for loading of express, what 
is fixed maximum time? 

3. Are there sufficient employes provided by the er 
press company for the expeditious handling of express mat- 
ter? If not, at what points and to what extent deficient 
and what action taken with express company to improve 
situation? 

4. What study has been made of the situation gener 
ally, either independently or jointly, with express repre 
sentatives respecting this service, and particularly with 
view of giving express company maximum service with 
minimum detention to trains, bearing in mind the neces 
sity of keeping passenger trains on -time, especially the 
more important trains? 

5. Are certain trains designated to handle express busi 
ness and is proper effort being made to confining express 
tonnage to these trains, both.as to local and through 
service? 


NEW YORK STORE-DOOR DELIVERY 


(Remarks made by W. J. L. Banham, general traffic manage, 
— a Co., before the New York Merchants’ Asst. 
uly 15. 


There has been a great deal said recently regarding the 
proposed store-door delivery of less-than-carload freight 
in the City of New York. This has been brought abott 
by the continual delay of trucks at the delivery terminals, 
due to conditions entirely beyond the control of the teal 
sters. 

The speaker, among a great many others, has Deel 
convinced for some considerable time that the preset! 
method of handling less-than-carload freight has resulted 
in a tremendous waste of truck equipment and has placed 
on the merchants of New York an expense which 40 
not rightfully belong to them. The speaker has beet 
looking into this matter with a view to finding out tht 
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reasons for these delays and extra expense and to place 
the responsibility where it rightfully belongs. 

One condition impressed upon the speaker is that the 
City of New York has not kept in step with the new 
increased business conditions, and we are trying to handle 
freight shipments on the same basis which covered freight 
delivery conditions twenty years ago. The teaming com- 
panies in the City of New York are entitled to more con- 
sideration at the present time and have just cause for 
complaint. Their teams are delayed by reason of the 
congestion of teams at the various piers and are further 
delayed on the pier on account of the number of trucks 
endeavoring to take delivery of less-than-carload shipments 
and the congested condition of freight on the piers which 
makes it practically impossible to locate a less-than-carload 
shipment without a serious delay. 

The merchants of New York are also suffering from a 
tremendous increase in teaming charges. Last winter 
the cost of teaming less-than-carload shipments increased 
in a great number of instances over 300 per ecnt on ac- 
count of the delays now complained of. The carriers also 
found themselves in the same condition, as far as financial 
loss is concerned, on account of the immense amount of 
less-than-carload freight left on their piers for days at a 
time, which could not be removed on account of lack of 
teaming equipment or that it could not be located by the 
receivers of freight on the pier. This resulted in the 
less-than-carload freight being held in the cars in Jersey 
and other points and the tying up of considerable railroad 
equipment which could not be used for other purposes. 

The question asked to-day is, “How are we going to 
change this condition and bring about the desired results?” 
The scarcity of men and equipment at the present time 
makes it imperative that a change be made at an early 
date which will eliminate the present criminal waste of 
time brought about by the present conditions. 


War is teachnig this country the necessity of saving— 
not only saving money but also saving labor and material. 
Mr. Harlan has developed a plan which makes this saving 
possible. An old proverb can well be repeated at this 
point which states: “He that would the procession see 
should not in the procession be.” We in New York have 
been in the procession for a number of years and have 
apparently become accustomed to the congested conditions 
of freight and have reconciled ourselves to the extent 
that we believe that the conditions exist in New York 
because the general conditions in New York are entirely 
different to those existing in other cities, when it comes 
to handling freight. 


I do not agree that the conditions in New York do in 
any way differ from any other cities, as far as handling 
less-than-carload freight is concerned. The conditions we 
find in New York are brought about on account of lack 
of system,. lack of organization and lack of co-operation 
on the part of all concerned. 

Store-door delivery, in my opinion, will bring about the 
results we desire in the shortest possible time. It will 
accomplish the prompt delivery of less-than-carload freight 
Without any great additional expense at the present time. 
It will move the freight from the carriers and teamsters 
to the shippers’ warehouse in the shortest possible time. 
This, | believe, is all that we are trying to do at the 
Present time. ; 

I need not dwell at length on the terrible conditions 
which existed in New York last winter. It was practically 
impossible for a team to secure less-than-carload freight 
M less than one-half day, and in a number of instances 
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trucks were delayed at various piers from half a day to 
three or four days at a time. 

I think we will all agree that a delay of this kind 
amounts to a criminal waste and should be stopped. Store- 
door delivery will not eliminate all delays at once, but 
tends to do more to eliminate delays than any other known 

What we need, however, is the loyal support and the 
close co-operation of the teamsters, carriers and the ship- 
pers. If this can be accomplished, there is no reason why 
the teamsters cannot secure larger revenues from their 
teams by reason of the fact that they can haul more 
freight per unit, and their corresponding revenue should 
be increased. 

The merchants of New York, under the store-door deliv- 
ery, will be in position to receive their less-than-carload 
shipments not only more promptly by using a teaming 
company handling a number of less-than-carload shipments 
for the same vicinity, as it will eliminate the necessity 
of sending a truck for a single shipment. 


The carriers, under store-door delivery system, should 
be able to handle at least 50 per cent more less-than-car- 
load freight over their piers with their present equipment 
and they should also be able to forward cars promptly 
from Jersey containing less-than-carload shipments for 
prompt unloading in New York, which have heretofore 
been held in Jersey, due to pier congestion. 


The City of New York is to be congratulated in being 
chosen by the government as the first city to adopt the 
store-door delivery system. I feel confident that the same 
system will be adopted in all large cities in the near future. 
Cannot we say to the government that the carriers, team- 
sters and shippers are in accord in this matter and will 
do everything possible to remedy the present unfortunate 
conditions? The government has chosen well in author- 
izing a man of Commissioner Harlan’s caliber to come to 
New York, and I feel, with his assistance and co-operation, 
store-door delivery will be a success. 


The City of New York also owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Chapin and his associates for their efforts to dis- 
pose of less-than-carload freight. They are helping New 
York solve a problem and to bring about a result which 
is of tremendous importance to us at the present time. 


Let us stand close to the government and Commissioner 
Harlan and his associates in this matter. They need our 
assistance and we need relief. All this can only be done 
by us if we pay less attention to minor details and more 
attention to the general principles which cover this par- 
ticular case. 


SUPPLEMENT TO C. S. 1-A. 


In supplement No. 4 to C. S. 1-A, Manager Kendall of 
the car service section said: 

In order to provide against interference with the move- 
ment of refined copper, lead, zinc and brass, these com- 
modities should be included under paragraph “B,” code 
word “Emblem,” in circular C. S. 1-A, which as revised 
will read as follows: 

Emblem (b)—Coal, coke and charcoal. 

Acids, alcohol, ammonia, ammoniacal liquor, light, oil 
(benzol and toluol), naphthalin, petroleum and its products. 

Empty tank cars. 

Empty metal, glass, or jacketed oil, acid, gas, or am- 
monia containers. 

Refined copper, lead, zinc and brass. 


Please issue necessary instructions to all concerned 
pending a revision of this circular, which, when made, will 
provide permanently for this change. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 





Delivery Upon Private Siding. 

Ohio.—Question: On Jan. 9, 1918, a car was loaded and 
after the line on whose tracks the plant was located had 
in good faith signed the switching receipt, upon present- 
ing our bill of lading and switching receipt to the bill 
of lading carrier, we were advised there was an embargo 
and they declined to sign the document. Car was held 
on our sidetrack awaiting lifting of the embargo from day 
to day, and on the twenty-third of the month a fire took 
place at the plant, which damaged the car and the con- 
tents. However, within fifteen minutes after fire had 
started, our plant traffic manager ’phoned the man in 
charge of the yards of the switching carrier, asking that 
the car be removed to the safety zone. No attention was 
paid to his request. 

Carrier now declines to entertain claim for repairing 
damage to the contents of the car, claiming that, inas- 
much as bill of lading was not signed, shipment had not 
been accepted by the carrier. We contend that the sign- 
ing of the switching receipt by switching carrier con- 
stituted delivery. 

Answer: Where a loaded car is on a switch provided 
for the shipper’s convenience and no bill of lading has 
been signed, there is no sufficient delivery and acceptance. 
In interstate shipments moving under the uniform bill of 
lading it is expressly provided by section 5, paragraph 3 
thereof, that property “when received from or delivered 
on private or other sidings, wharves or landings, shall 
be at owner’s risk until the cars are attached to and after 
they are detached from trains.” By the U. S. Supreme 
Court holding in the case of Ga., Fla. & Ala. Ry. Co. 
vs. Blish Milling Co., published on page 1054 et seq., of 
the May 20, 1916, issue of The Traffic World, such a stip- 
ulation becomes a contract between the parties under 
which the shipment is made pursuant to the federal act, 
and cannot be changed or ignored by the parties, or 
be affected by any local law to the contrary. 


* * * 


Refrigeration L. C. L. Shipments. 


Wisconsin.—Question: Four L. C. L. shipments of 
smoked cured beef were made from point A to point B 
during the months of May and June, 1917. This com- 
modity is not exactly of a perishable nature, and yet it 
requires refrigeration during the summer months. Ship- 
per did not state on bill of lading that goods were perish- 
able or that they required refrigeration. The goods were 
correctly and accurately described on the bill of lading, 
however, and the goods accepted and bill of lading prop- 
erly signed by the agent at destination. Goods moved 
out of point A under refrigeration and in due course of 
time arrived at destination B in a box car in very poor 
condition. The meat was very badly molded, due to the 
change in temperature from the refrigerator car to the 


box car. Consignee refused to accept the goods. They 


were then inspected by an agent of the delivering carrier, 
who instructed the consignee (verbally) to accept the 
goods, trim off that part which was moldy and salvage 
all that was possible, and then to file claim for that 
portion of the meat which could not be salvaged, together 
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with the labor charge for handling in this manner. (Cop. 
signee acted in accordance with these instructions and 
duly entered claim, which has now been refused by the 
delivering carrier. They base their refusal on the fae 
that bill of lading did not contain icing instructions and 
that no revenue was provided for such refrigeration. My 
contention.is that, regardless of the absence of icing jin. 
structions, the accepting of the goods for shipment and 
the signing of the bill of lading consummates the contract 
between shipper and carrier according to the terms of 
which the participating carriers are bound to deliver the 
goods in the same condition as they were in when shipped. 
With regard to the revenue, my understanding of the 
Exceptions to the Official Classification published by Eu. 
gene Morris is that carriers are obliged to furnish such 
refrigeration as is necessary for L. C. L. shipments at 
their own expense. In giving your opinion as to the above 
I would greatly appreciate it if you would furnish specific 
references, either legal or I. C. C. 

Answer: Where a carrier receives perishable goods 
for shipment at a season when a refrigerated car is the 
only reasonably safe means for carrying them, and ships 
in an ordinary unventilated box car, it is liable for the 
damages resulting therefrom. Many carriers now publish 
in their tariffs the conditions under which they accept 
and transport perishable goods, which have received the 
approval of the Iterstate Commerce Commission in the 
case entitled “Protection of Potato Shipments in Winter,” 
29 I. C. C., 504 (Traffic World, March 14, 1914, page 504). 
In these tariffs the carriers offer the shipper an alter- 
native service, one in which the carrier assumes all risk 
in shipping perishable goods, and the other in which the 
shipper, for a reduced rate, becomes his own insurer 
against weather or damage, except those which are the 
direct result of the carrier’s negligence. In addition, the 
Commission has said that it is doubtful whether the act 
required the carriers to furnish a refrigerator car regard- 
less of the ultimate destination of the shipment and the 
real necessities of traffic. Florida Citrus Exchange vs. 
A. C. L. R. R., 39 I. C. C., 329. Again, that volume of 
traffic must be considered in determining the propriety 
of compelling carriers to install refrigeration equipment. 
Lake & Rail Butter & Egg Rates, 29 I. C. C., 51. 


So that the matter of furnishing refrigeration service 
is one governed almost wholly by the published tariff 
regulations of the carrier, and that when the traffic is 
sufficient and requires such service, that the published 
conditions are in the nature of an added special service, 
for which the carrier may justly impose a reasonable 
charge against the shipper. 

= + * 


War Tax Applicable to Reconsigned Shipments. 


Illinois—Question: This company receives a number 
of cars of freight each day from a point in Canada and 
which, on reaching the outer yard at Chicago, is recon 
signed to various freight houses and warehouses. Unde! 
the new reconsigning rules, effective May 1, a reconsigt 
ing charge is assessed on such cars. Will you kindly ad- 
vise me, through the columns of The Traffic World, 
whether or not a war tax of 3 per cent can legally be 
assessed on such reconsigning charges? 

Answer: Understanding from the above question that 
the shipments do not move under a through rate from 
Canadian points to ultimate freight houses and wale 
houses in Chicago, and are not therefore subject to the 
ruling in article 29 of Treasury Department Regulations 
No. 42, reading in part, “As a general rule, to govern the 
collection of taxes in all such cases, it is held thai the 
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tax must be collected on the charges to the transit point 
at the time such charges are collected, and that whatever 
pasis of readjusting the charges is used at the time of 
reshipment or at destination, such tax must be collected 
py the carrier adjusting the charges as remains to do 
upon the net taxable charges assessed on the shipment 
from point of origin to destination, including the charges 
for the in-transit privileges;” yet that the ruling in article 
33 ibid. would govern, which reads in part as follows: 
“If, however, property while so passing through the 
United States, be reconsigned to a destination within the 
United States, the tax applies to the transportation charges 
thereon from the point or place of entry to such des- 
tination.”’ 
- = = 
Measure of Damages Shipment Cornmeal. 

Indiana.—Question: Some time ago we received a ship- 
ment of cornmeal. This evidently was in good condition 
when unloaded from the car at the freight house; how- 
ever, the truckmen piled the same onto some tar. We 
accepted this shipment and, wishing to comply with the 
Food Administration laws, took the matter up with them 
and they advised us to resack the same and sell as soon 
as possible. This we did and used empty grain bags for 
resacking, which we had in stock. We were very con- 
servative in our claim for loss and only claimed a short- 
age of 15 pounds. We charged the railroad company with 
the seven empty grain bags at 45 cents each, the price 
we paid for the bags. They now decline to pay the $3.10 
for grain bags, stating that we should have added this 
price to our price of cornmeal to cover cost. 

Answer: The carrier’s bill of lading contract was 
merely to carry and deliver safely at destination the quan- 
tity of cornmeal intrusted to it for transportation, and, 
failing in whole or in part to do so, to pay for the loss 
or damage on the basis of the value of the property at 
the place and time of shipment. Therefore, if only 15 
pounds of the cornmeal was lost or damaged by reason 
of the careless unloading of a shipment by the carrier’s 
agents, then the value of such 15 pounds of cornmeal at 
the time of shipment from point of origin represents the 
amount of damage for which the carrier is liable. Your 
gratuitous arrangement with the Food Administrator by 


. Which you furnished additional sacks for the purpose of 


selling the cornmeal, the cost of the same to you cannot 
be assessed against the carrier in the sense of changing 
its original liability as established by the bill of lading. 

The prudent course would have been to sell the corn- 
Meal exactly as received from the carrier and to have 
held the carrier liable for the difference between the 
proceeds of such sale and the value of the cornmeal at 
Place and time of shipment. 

See the recent case of Keeny vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 
167 N. W. Reporter 475, in the Supreme Court of Iowa. 
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What Constitutes Delivery to Consignee. 

Ohio.—Question: We will appreciate your answering, 
through the columns of your journal, what constitutes 
delivery by carrier to consignee on carloads. The spe- 
cific instance we have in mind represents delivery of a 
car of spelter placed on the interchange tracks by railroad 
company, who claims at the time of placing car on said 
joint interchange tracks the seals of the car were intact 
and that such delivery upon joint interchange tracks con- 
stitutes delivery to ourselves. 

This car when taken from interchange tracks and placed 
on our private siding and checked was found to be short, 
covering which we filed claim for loss, which the railroad 
company declined to pay, offering as their reason that 
delivery as made by them on interchange tracks consti- 
tuted delivery to ourselves, and their responsibility ceased 
upon delivery on said interchange tracks. 

We operate under the average demurrage agreement 
and under the rules of demurrage, we understand, cars 
placed on interchange tracks are in effect delivered to 
us, the placement. on our private tracks being made as 
ordered from the joint interchange tracks. 

Answer: In the absence of any contract to the con- 
trary, a carrier is responsible as an insurer for the safety 
of the goods intrusted to it for transportation and is 
liable for any loss or damage thereto until a legal delivery 
or tender of delivery has been made. There is no delivery 
of the goods so as to discharge the carrier from liability, 
as such, where it still has control of the goods and no one 
else may move them without its consent, or where they 
are inaccessible to consignee, or where something remains 
to be done to complete delivery and acceptance; an actual 
acceptance, in such instance, being necessary to relieve 
the carrier from liability. However, a delivery by the 
carrier at the place specified in the bill of lading, or a 
delivery at the place where it is customary for the con- 
signee to receipt and accept shipments, will be sufficient 
to discharge the carrier from liability for its safety, pro- 
vided that 48 hours’ notice of arrival has been given 
prior to the loss or damage to the shipment, except that 
when the shipment is delivered on a private track or other 
siding, it will be at the Owner’s risk after the car is 
detached from the train. See section 5, paragraphs 1 
and 3, of the uniform bill of lading. 

We understand from the above inquiry that the ship- 
ment in question was not actually delivered on the pri- 
vate siding of the carrier, and that the loss occurred while 
the car was standing on the industrial interchange tracks 
of the carrier, at which place it was not customary for 
the consignee to accept shipments. If so (unless the 
consignee could not accept delivery on his sidetracks, in 
which event notice of arrival should have been given), 
then there was no legal delivery or tender of delivery of 
the car in question. 






Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Loading Charges: 
(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, ist Dept.) Where 
Plaintiff, suing for so-called loading charges, did not claim 
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that there was any fraudulent concealment by defendant. 
of the fact that under the tariffs duly filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, such an allowance was 
granted to shippers who loaded the cars themselves, it 
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was immaterial when plaintiff discovered that no such 
allowance had been made.—Cuneo Importing Co. vs. New 
York Cent. R. Co., 170 N. Y. Sup. 940. 

Time to Sue: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, ist Dept.) Where a 
shipper had no running account with a carrier, its action 
for so-called loading charges on shipments loaded on the 
carrier’s cars, brought more than eight years after the 
right of action accrued, could not be maintained, unless 
plaintiff showed that defendant had made a part payment. 
—Cuneo Importing Co. vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 170 
N. Y. Sup. 940. 

In such case, where plaintiff’s claims each constituted 
a separate debt, defendant’s payment of part of the claims 
could not be considered a part payment upon all of plain- 
tiff’s claims, or a waiver of the bar of the statute of 
limitations as to enforcement of the claims which the 
defendant specifically refused to admit.—Ibid. 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Breach of Contract: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.) Plaintiff firm 
was a dealer in coal at Mexican ports, and prior to 1912 
had made shipments on vessels of defendant steamship 
company. At that time the parties entered into a con- 
tract by which defendant, for a term of three years from 
Jan. 1, 1913, agreed to furnish vessels for carrying all 
the coal shipped by plaintiff, which was to be sent from 
certain ports of the United States at specified rates of 
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1913, when, owing to the unsettled political and businegg 
conditions in Mexico, plaintiff ceased further shipments 
and suspended its business, except for the sale of coal] 
on hand. In 1915 plaintiff demanded five ships under the 
contract, which were refused. It made no effort to obtain 
transportation by other vessels and practically abandoned 
further shipments. Held, in an action for breach of the 
contract, that an instruction that plaintiff was entitleg 
to recover as damages the difference between the contract 
rate and the current rate of freight was erroneous; that, 
assuming the validity of the contract, in the absence of 
evidence of loss in plaintiff’s business, resulting from 
the breach, and the amount of such loss, there was no 
basis for the recovery of substantial damages.—Munson 
S. S. Line vs. Grimwood et al., 249 Fed. Rep. 722. 

It is presumed that, in making such contract, the parties 
contracted with reference to the quantity of coal reason- 
ably required by plaintiff to carry on its established busi- 
ness.—Ibid. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Unreasonable Rates: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) Where a 
shipper has paid a rate afterward declared by the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission to be excessive, he may re- 
cover as damages the difference between the excessive 
rate and the rate declared to be just and reasonable by 
the Commission, without proof of actual injury.—Atchison, 


freight. Shipments were made during the first part of T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Spiller, 249 Fed. Rep. 677. 

- * 
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NEW ENGLAND CRITICISM 


Editor The Traffic World: 

A recent issue of the Boston Herald contains a long 
telegram from Washington which states that New England 
is now in the “In Bad” class because it has criticized the 
mistakes of the Railroad Administration and that business 
may be withheld from New England and sent elsewhere 
for this reason. 

We presume that we should assume the attitude that 
the state can do no wrong, accept without murmur what- 
ever is handed out and suffer discrimination and other 
wrongs without complaint. And if this can be done to 
New England it can be done to other sections of the land 
—other industries or communities. 

This reads like a piece of Hun propaganda and can 
have no other effect than to undermine loyalty. Moreover, 
it is a violation of the constitutional provision which 
grants to the people the fundamental right to peaceably 
assemble and petition the government for redress of 
wrongs. When that provision is nullified by the fear that 
business—our livelihood—may be taken away, what be- 
comes of the relations between the governing and the gov- 
erned? 

It is earnestly hoped that this information is wrong. 
We find it difficult to believe that it has the ring of 
authority, as we know it has all the earmarks of poor 


judgment. The necessity to win the war is the paramount 
issue to-day. Toward this end New England keeps pace 
with every other section of our country. 
All we ask is a square deal. To accept less without 
complaining is cowardly, to demand more is unworthy. 
J. D. Hashagen. 
Boston, Mass., July 22, 1918. 


RETURN LOAD BUREAUS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Rising freight rates and expanding embargoes now— 
and will continue to—emphasize the need of adoption of 
motor truck freight and passenger transportation as 
against steam and electric railroads. Three cents per 
mile and $5 per ton look profitable to motor vehicle own2- 
ers and the volume of the movement so handled within 
a 25-mile zone is ballooning. If the railroad management 
wanted to jettison the short-distance suburban and inter 
urban traffic, they have found the way in the adoption 
of the 3c per mile passenger and 25c scale freight tariffs. 

Motor truck makers will have to hump themselves 10 
keep pace with demand for trucks. 

Regarding the “Return Load Bureau” scheme: Early it 
March last a meeting was held at the Providence Chat 
ber of Commerce of representatives from various chal- 
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pers of commerce throughout New England, at which an 
organization styled Highways Transport League of South- 
ern New England was launched. A second meeting oc- 
curred April 18, at which the name was changed to New 
England Highways Return Load Association and officials 
and committees chosen. Since then little has been done 
to co-ordinate the activities of the various chambers of 
ecommerce and state councils of defense, all of which are 
active in trying to promote the return load idea, but the 
whole scheme lags because of failure to co-ordinate and 
consolidate the different bodies so that they may pull 
together and function unitedly toward finding a way to 
get at the truck owners and the shippers that want trans- 
portation and connect them up. 

This chamber established its return load bureau April 
22, being the pioneer in Massachusetts, since when the 
work of registering the truck owners whose service is 
purchasable, and getting information as to freight avail- 
able from manufacturers and shippers, has progressed to 
a point where we are now able to get them together. We 
send this kind of advice to shippers: 

Empty or Partly Empty Motor Truck Movements. 
Where Kind 

To From When Capacity Body 
Boston Brockton Wed. 5-Ton. Stake 
giving address and phone call. 

To look out properly for long-distance movements it 
would seem necessary for each bureau to notify every 
other within a prescribed zone daily of any empty truck 
or goods movement for that or subsequent days. This, of 
course, would involve a toll-line phone charge, and per- 
haps one way to reimburse bureaus for such necessary 
expense would be to assess it upon the truck owner who 
secured the load. 

Thus far all the labor of this chamber in its return 
load bureau has been free to all. The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce plans for the establishment of a return load 
bureau which, they figure, will, according to the com- 
mittee who have investigated the matter, call for an ex- 
penditure of $8,000 a year. The success of the whole 
scheme in New England now appears to hinge upon in 
some way yoking up the bureaus, the State Public Safety 
Committees, the U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, Council of 
National Defense and numerous other bodies now monkey- 
ing with the problem, so that they may work together 
with a pull in the same direction. 

In the meantime the private truck owners and the rap- 
idly expanding volume of parcels post matter will educate 
the rural population to an appreciation of what highway 
transportation means, and their tax bills will teach them 
What it does to their roads. 


Owner 
John Doe 


Wm. M. Chase, 
Traffic Director, Brockton Chamber of Commerce. 
Brockton, Mass., July 23, 1918. 


EXPRESS RATES IN MISSOURI. 

Exception is taken to the statement in the Washington 
correspondence of The Traffic World, July 20, that Mis- 
souri was one of the states that had not complied with 
the request of the Railroad Administration to allow a 
ten per cent advance in express rates. It is explained 
that the Missouri commission promptly wired Director 
Prouty that it would permit advanced rate tariffs to be 
filed, Subject to suspension if unforeseen matters should 
develop, and that the American Railway Express Company 
then filed regular application for the ten per cent advance 
on less than statutory notice. The filing of the tariffs was 
authorized in Authority No. 623, June 29. 
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ROUTING FREIGHT IN WESTERN 
TERRITORY 


(Address by F. P. Townsend, vice-president, M. & St. L. 
R. R., and assistant to J. G. Woodworth, traffic assistant to 
Regional Director R. H. Aishton, before the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, July 23.) : 

I have been asked to speak on the subject of Routing 
Freight in the Western Territory, and because our plans 
for this important work were inaugurated before the divi- 
sion of the Western Territory into three operating regions, 
I will outline to you, in a brief way, what we have tried 
to do in Western Territory as a whole, although, as you 
know, there are now three operating regions in the west 
under three Regional Directors. 

The Food Administration and the various departments 
of the Government have asked you to economize, and rigid 
rules have been laid down as to the use of many food 
products and many commodities required for manufactur- 
ing purposes. ‘These economies are necessary to the end 
that all of our resources may be devoted to winning the 
great war. 

The slogan of the day is: “Don’t Waste,’ and this same 
slogan may be applied to transportation as well as to 
food and other commodities. The Railroad Administration 
does not expect to adopt rigid rules that will handicap you 
in your business affairs, but does ask you to help to save 
transportation; to economize in transportation in the same 
way that you have in food, in clothing, in shoes and in all 
other commodities. 

In the past the selection of routes was influenced by 
many considerations other than the, desire to ship via the 
shortest and most economical routes. It is now desired 
that in the routing of your shipments, you select the direct 
and economical routes affording the best service and avoid- 
ing the long, circuitous routes, which are wasteful. The 
Railroad Administration is meeting with the most hearty 
response from shippers in the matter of routing freight, 
and I know the results will fully warrant your co-operation. 
If the loaded car mileage and the empty car mileage can 
be reduced, it means increased transportation with the 
present facilities. If routes can be selected that avoid 
the use of expensive terminals, it means increased facili- 
ties for handling traffic which must move to and through 
those terminals. If in the end the movement of traffic can 
be speeded up so as to assure you more prompt delivery, 
your efforts and ours will have been well repaid. 

During the winter and the early spring every possible 
effort was being directed to the movement of traffic and 
there was very little time for a careful study of preferred 
routes which would minimize the cost of operation and 
which would afford better service to the public. During 
this period such traffic was rerouted in the Western Terri- 
tory to avoid congestions and embargoes, and only dur- 
ing the last four months has it been possible to make prog- 
ress in a constructive way.. It is a big undertaking, but the 
results obtained so far warrant the assurance that the 
extension of this work will result in much better service 
to the public and at the same time decrease the operating 
costs of the railroads. 

On December 26th, 1917, President Wilson issued his 
proclamation under which the Government took over the 
operation of the railroads and on and after twelve o’clock 
midnight of the twenty-eighth day of December, 1917, all 
transportation systems were placed under the control of 
Mr. W. G. McAdoo, who was appointed Director-General 


of the Railroads. 
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On December 30, 1917, Mr. McAdoo issued General 
Order No. 1, which provided among other things that— 


3. All transportation systems covered by said proclamation 
and order shall be operated as a national system of transporta- 
tion, the common and national needs being in all instances held 
paramount to any actual or supposed corporate advantage. All 
terminals, ports, locomotives, rolling stock and other trans- 
portation facilities Lge to be fully utilized to carry out this pur- 
pose without regard to ownership. 

4. The designation of routes by shippers is to be disregarded 
when speed and efficiency of transportation service may thus 
be promoted. ; 

. Traffic agreements between carriers must not be per- 
mitted to interfere with expeditious movements. 

6. Through rates which have not heretofore been established 
because of short hauling or other causes, are to be established 
and used whenever expedition and efficiency of traffic will 
thereby be promoted and if difficulty is experienced in such 
through routing, notice thereof shall, by carriers or shippers, 
or both, be given at once to the Director, by -wire. 

The first step taken in the Western Territory to apply 
these principles to all traffic was the appointment of a 
Freight Routing Committee, of which Mr. J. G. Wood- 
worth was Chairman and district committees were organ- 
ized at St. Paul, Portland, San Francisco, Houston, Denver 
and Kansas City. The first instructions issued by this 


committee provided: 


1. That distance shall be the original measure, and following 
the definition prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion any route representing distance more than 115 per cent of 
the shortest available route shall be considered impractical; 
difference in distances 25 miles or less may be disregarded. 

a oe Exceptions to the foregoing rule will be considered justi- 
able: 
(a) When by reason of grades or other operating conditions 
the longer route is more economical. 
(b) When congestion or blockade conditions may be thus 
avoided. 
(d) When important consideration of public policy demand 
the use of another route. 
These exceptions should in every case be reported to this 
committee with full explanation. 

Following the issuance of these instructions, much traffic 
was rerouted in the Western Territory, but due to the 
congestions at important gateways and at many large 
terminals the progress was slow and it was not until after 
the congestion had been relieved that the railroad adminis- 
tration in the west was able to secure the best results 
in diverting traffic to the short and economical routes. It 
was also found, to insure the best results, that it was 
necessary to adopt plans for direct supervision of routing 
at important points and at various gateways, so that a 
study could be made of traffic moving from and to these 
various points, and routes selected which would afford good 
service to shippers and economical operation to the car- 
riers. This plan was first put into effect at Minnesota 
Transfer and later extended to include Peoria, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Ogden, Portland, El Paso and various points 
through which there was heavy movement of traffic. The 
plan in effect at Minnesota Transfer is typical of the gen- 
eral plan. At that point the carload freight billing for in- 
coming trains is checked before the trains are broken up 
and switched out, and shipments are rerouted where nec- 
essary under the direction of an experienced traffic man. 
By rerouting traffic immediately, upon arrival of trains 
all unnecessary switching is avoided. Short routes to 
principal points from Minnesota Transfer have been se- 
lected to which the traffic is diverted. For the period, May 
25th to July 15th, there was rerouted at Minnesota Trans- 
fer a total of 2,725 carloads, which resulted in a saving of 
326,682 loaded car miles, or an average reduction in the 
haul of 120 miles per car. A few illustrations of rerout- 
ing at Minnesota Transfer will be of interest. Traffic 


moving through Minnesota Transfer to Des Moines, I[a., 
has, during the past, moved via several different routes, 
via which the mileage varies from 263 miles via the 
€. R. I. & P., which is the short route, to 597 miles via 
the C. B. & Q. R. R., which is the long route. 


Shipments 
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for Des Moines moving through Minnesota Transfer arg 
now being rerouted via the direct routes. Traffic for gt 
Louis, Kansas City and the southeast was in some jp. 
stances moving via Chicago and this traffic has been turneg 
to the direct routes, resulting in a reduction in the hay 
and avoiding the use of the Chicago terminals. Similar 
results are being obtained at other points where this 
plan for direct supervision of routing is in effect and the 
plan is being extended to cover all important terminals, 

The fruit and vegetables from Southern California, which 
in the past has largely moved via the Southern Pacific 
through Roseville to Ogden and points east, were rerouted 
via Colton and the L. A. & S. L. R. R. For the months 
of April and May 810 carloads were rerouted, resulting 
in a reduction of 376,650 loaded car miles, or an average 
saving of 465 miles per car. 

In one instance a large movement of wheat, amounting 
to 1,093 carloads, from points on the C.-W. R. & N. Ry. to 
Minneapolis, which had formerly moved via Omaha was 
rerouted via direct lines to Minneapolis, resulting in a 
reduction of 452,335 loaded car miles, or an average of 
414 miles per car. 

Traffic from Southern California moving through Fl 
Paso to destinations in Texas and the east, which had 
formerly moved via the Southern Pacific lines, was rerouted 
via direct routes from El Paso, and for the period March 
1st to June 4th a total of 631 carloads were re-routed, 
resulting in a reduction of 160,230 loaded car miles, or an 
average saving of 239 miles per car. 

Recently two train lots of bean oil, amounting to 67 
cars, moving from Richmond, California to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, routed via Southern Pacific Ry. to New Orleans, care 
of the Southern Railway, were rerouted via direct lines, 
resulting in a reduction of 56,548 loaded car miles, or an 
average reduction in the haul of 844 miles per car. 

Oil from the new oil fields at Casper, Wyo., moving to 
to Regina, Alberta, has in the past moved via routes vary- 
ing in distance from 969 miles to 1,257 miles. ‘This traffic 
has been diverted to the short routes. Based on the total 
movement of 2,659 carloads to Regina, Alberta, during 
the year 1917, this would result in a reduction of 632,206 
loaded car miles, or 234 miles per car. 

The first report made to Washington covering the traffic 
rerouted in the Western Territory shows a total of 4,644 
carloads rerouted and a saving of 1,235,654 loaded car 
miles. 

These are only a few specific cases, but from them you 
can readily appreciate the results that can be obtained by 
directing traffic to the proper routes. In addition to reroul- 
ing of carload traffic, empty equipment moving to the west 
is sent via the short routes, regardless of whether the 
lines hauling the empty cars are to participate in the 
loaded movement or not. 

In rerouting traffic many questions have arisen where 
agents and shippers were in doubt as to the rates to ie 
applied when shipments move over routes not specified 
by shippers and to prevent misunderstandings and insure 
uniformity, a circular was issued on May Tth by the 
Regional Director for the Western Lines, which embodied 
the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission 4 
covered by the order of April 26th. This circular provides 
that: ; 


Where shipper specifies a route to which under the tarils 
transit privileges and terminal rights apply, when such row 
is not under embargo, the transit privileges and term! : 
rights must be protected without additional cost to shippé 
should his routing be disregarded by the railroads for efficiency 
reasons. m 

When traffic is forwarded by the railroads for efficiency 
reasons via a route to which a higher rates applies than ové 
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the route specified by shipper, the rate via the shipper’s route 
must not be exceeded as a charge for the movement over the 
substituted route, 

The plan for short routing traffic originating in and 
passing through the Chicago switching district for western 
destinations was put into effect on June 24th. A circular 
of instructions was furnished to agents and shippers, which 
preferred routes to the more important railroad centers in 
the Western Territory. In the selection of these routes, 
consideration was given to the mileage, operating condi- 
tions and terminal facilities of the various lines; con- 
gested gateways are avoided wherever possible. The first in- 
structions were preliminary to the more detailed instruc- 
tions which will be issued in the near future. A meet- 
ing will be held this week and representatives of the 
Western Lines will select the routes to all important des- 
tinations in the Western Territory. This information will 
be submitted to the three Regional Directors of the 


Western Lines and a new circular of instructions will be 


issued, which will be furnished to all agents in the Chi- 
cago switehing district and to all shippers and also to 
agents and shippers at important points in the Eastern 
Territory. The new instructions will classify the various 
routes as follows: 

(a) PREFERRED ROUTES: This will include _ the short 
routes and all the direct routes via which the mileage does 
not exceed 115 per cent of the short route. The distance from 
Chicago to destination will be shown and if, for any reason, 


the short route should not be used in preference, it will be car- 
ried as a “Second Preferred Route,” or as an “Emergency 
Route.” 

(b) SECOND PREFERRED ROUTES: This will include all 
direct routes via which the mileage is not in excess of 125 
per cent of the short route, and joint routes over two or more 
lines via which the mileage does not exceed 115 per cent of the 
mileage via the short route. 

(c) EMERGENCY ROUTES: This will include recognized 
routes which have been used in the past and via which the 
mileage is in excess of 125 per cent of the short direct line 
route, and will also include routes via two or more lines via 
which the mileage is in excess of 115 per cent of the short 
direct line route. 

This plan of determining routes and publishing the 
information in circular form for use of the agents and 
shippers will be carried out for other important shipping 
centers in the Western Territory. 


The Railroad Administration desires to relieve the larger 
terminals of all traffic that can be moved over other 
routes, which afford good service to the shippers and 
economical operation to the carriers. A large amount of 
traffic, which has formerly moved through the Chicago 
gateway, will be diverted to other routes and traffic to 
and from the Eastern Territory, which must be moved 
through the Chicago switching district, will be routed over 
the outer belt lines. Traffic, which was formerly moved 
through Chicago to eastern destinations, is now being 
diverted to routes via Manitowoc and Milwaukee in con- 
hection with the car ferry lines, relieving the Chicago 
terminals and reducing the loaded car mileage. 


The shippers have co-operated with the railroads in 
increasing the car efficiency by loading cars to capacity. 
The Railroad Administration statistics for the four months, 
January to April, show the average tons per loaded car 
to be 26.4 tons for 1918, against 23.7 tons for 1917, an in- 
crease of 3.7 tons per car, or 11.4 per cent. This means 
that for every one hundred cars required in the first 
four months of the year 1917, to move the traffic of the 
country, only eighty-nine cars were required for the first 
four months of this year to move the same amount of 
tonnage. Many individual shippers have shown much 
greater increases in the average loading per car, but these 
figures are based on reports for ninety-four per cent of 
the total operated mileage of the class one railroads in 
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the United States, and includes all carload and less than 
carload traffic. 

If the shippers will render to the Railroad Administration 
the same support in selecting the short and economical 
routes for their traffic as they have given in increasing 
the car loading it will result in even a greater saving than 
has been made by the increased car loading. By select- 
ing routes that will avoid congrested terminals, and re- 
ducing the line haul, the Railroad Administration will be 
able to handle the traffic of the country without expending, 
for the time being, the immense sums which otherwise 
would be required for extensions of terminal facilities and 
other improvements, and which would have been required 
where necessary under the old competitive plan of opera- 
tion. The railroads, like every other line of industries, 
are suffering from shortage of labor and every possible 
effort must be made to conserve our transportation in the 
Same way that we are conserving oug..other resources. 
For the present the railroads are your railroads and it 
will be a patriotic duty to save transportation’in the same 
way that you save food and other necessities. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission, in special permission order No. 47201, 


July 19, authorized carriers to publish commuted rates 
on petroleum by means of a special supplement instead 
of in the regular manner. 


McCHORD IS AN UMPIRE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The President does not hesitate to call on Commissioner 
McChord for services outside his regular duties as a 
member of the Commission. Mr. McChord’s name is in 
the list of men to be called on to act as umpires in wage 
disputes that cannot be settled by the War Labor Board, 
of which former President Taft is one of the chairmen 
and Frank Walsh the other. The board is composed of 
representatives of employers and employes, who frequently 
divide “fifty-fifty.’ In such cases an umpire, chosen from 
the list named by the President, is to be called in to 
bring the dispute to a conclusion. 


EXPRESS BUSINESS COMMISSIONS. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director, has notified carriers 
that arrangements have been made with the American 
Railway Express Company to continue to pay express 
commissions direct to railroad employes in the same man- 
ner as has been done by the various express companies 
in the past, and to be continued until arrangements can 
be made for the establishment of a flat salary basis for 
these joint employes. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

The Commission has postponed the hearing set for July 
29, at Newton, Ill., before Examiner Worthington in Case 
10171, Iley Smith vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

The Commission cancelled the hearing set for July 26, 
at Peoria, Ill., before Examiner Worthington in Case 10132, 
Peoria Creamery Co. vs. L. E. & W. R. R. Co. 

The Commission postponed the hearing set for July 25, 
at New York before Examiner Bell in Case 5265, L. Wert- 
heim C. & C. Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 





The application of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association for a rehearing in I. and S. No. 1050 has been 
denied by the Commission. 
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George F. Leingang, newly appointed traffic commis- 
sioner of the Sandusky (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, 
entered railway service 
January 7, 1886, as mes- 
senger in the general 
freight and passenger 
office of the Valley Rail- 
way (now Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad) at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was suc- 
cessively statistical 
clerk, voucher and claim 
clerk, rate clerk and 
chief clerk, during the 
reorganization of the 
Valley Railway, C. T. V. 
Railroad, and its pur- 
chase by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. He was trans- 
ferred to Sandusky, Ohio, 
September 1, 1889, as chief clerk, divison freight office, 
being promoted to division freight agent, September 1, 
1911, which position he held up to the time of his accept- 
ance of his new place. 








Regional Director Markham has appointed Key Compton 
federal manager of the Baltimore Steam Packet and Ches- 
apeake Steamship Lines, ‘with office in Baltimore, Md. 

H. G. Benedict, for the last four years general eastern 
agent of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway 
Company at New York, is now with Hoyden, Stone & Co., 
New York. 

A. J. Chapman, formerly freight traffic manager of the 
Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific railroads, has been appointed general agent of the 
Southern Railway lines at New Orleans as the representa- 
tive of the Railroad Administration, to succeed T. F. 
Steele, who has retired from all connection with the opera- 
tion of the property or its management, but still retains 
his connection with the corporation as an officer and 
representative of the company’s financial interests. 

N. D. Maher, regional director, announces that the juris- 
diction of Geo. W. Stevens, federal manager, office at 
Richmond, Va., is extended over the Ashland Coal & Iron 
Railway. 

Hale Holden, regional director, announces the appoint- 
ment of W. S. Palmer as general manager of the North- 
western Pacific Railroad, with office at San Francisco, Cal. 

T. T. Webster is appointed general traffic manager of 
the G. H. Mead Company, Dayton, O. He will have super- 
vision over traffic from the mills at the following points: 
Chillicothe, O., Dayton, O., Edmunston, N. B., Espanola, 
Ont., Iroquois Falls, Ont., Kingsport, Tenn., Port Arthur, 
Ont., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 

H. D. Driscoll, secretary and traffic manager of the Waco 
Chamber of Commerce, has been elected president of the 
Texas Industrial Traffic League. Other officers are: J. A. 
Morgan, Houston, first vice-president; H. S. L’Hommon- 
dieu, Orange, second vice-president; A. W. Reeves, El Paso, 
third vice-president; Ed P. Byars, Fort Worth, secretary; 
and F. E. Potts, Texarkana, treasurer. The new executive 
committee consists of F. A. Lallier, Galveston; S. C. Grif- 
fin, Sugarland; C. C. Murray, Lufkin; Joe McConnell, 
Houston; C. A. Bland, Beaumont; and Hamlin Palmer, 
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Amarillo. G. S. Maxwell of Dallas, the first president of 
the league, and U. S. Pawkett of San Antonio, retiring 
president, are also members of the executive committee 
under the by-laws of the organization. 

R. A. Brand, vice-president of the Atlantic Coast Line, at 
Wilmington, N. C., has been appointed traffic manager. 
James Menzies, freight traffic manager at Wilmington, has 
been appointed assistant traffic manager—freight; J. W, 
Perrin, assistant freight traffic manager, at Wilmington, 
has been appointed general freight agent. 

George S. Hobbs, second vice-president of the Maine 
Central, with office at Portland, Me., has been appointed 
traffic manager. 

C. L. Thomas, freight traffic manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, at Cincinnati, O., has been appointed traffic man- 
ager, western lines, with office at Cincinnati. 

The Southern Railway announces the appointment of 
J. A. Baumgardner as freight claim agent at Washington, 
D. C.; George Greaves, freight claim agent at Cincinnati, 
and H. T. White, freight claim agent at Chattanooga. 

J. A. Craig is appointed freight claim agent of the 
Georgia Southern and Florida Railway and St. Johns River 
Terminal, at Macon, Ga. 


C. H. Markham, regional director, announces that the 
jurisdiction of A. W. Thompson, federal manager for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (east of and including Park. 
ersburg and Pittsburgh), Cumberland Valley Railroad, 
Western Maryland Railway, Coal & Coke Railway, Cum: 
berland & Pennsylvania Railroad, and Wheeling Terminal 
Railway, is extended over the Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Railway. 


A. H. Rowan, assistant to vice-president, traffic depart: 


ment, New York Central Lines, has been appointed major, 
Engineer Reserve Corps, U. S. Army, assigned to the Thirty- 
sixth Engineers, and leaves immediately for service over 
seas. The Thirty-sixth Engineers is a traffic regiment and 
will perform duties in connection with the military rail- 
ways in France. 


REASONS FOR WIRE CONTROL 


(Continued from page 166) 


the President his way without much examination 
into reasons and expected results. 


The Literary Digest of July 20, without bias and 
without, apparently, any purpose except to present 
in its customary manner, by quotations from the 
public press, the prevalent ideas as to an important 
matter, is illuminating by reason of the almost 
entire absence from these quotations of any com 
vincing or adequate reason for the taking over of 
the wire companies. Some publications argue for 
or against the plan, but their arguments are their 
own. They do not represent the ideas of the admin- 
istration or Congress. We have the phenomenon 


of the government, under the guise of war-time 
necessity, taking over the telegraph and telephont 
companies of the country without the country 
knowing what necessity the action is intended t0 
meet and without its even being told (except for 
the formal language of the law and the proclam 
tion) that there is any such necessity. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


@OOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
tting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 

rd first insertion, three cents per word second in- 

gertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Traffic Manager for large industrial concern in 
east. Immediate employment. Must be exempt from draft. 
State experience and salary expected. Answer A. L., care of 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as auditor of short line or lines. 
years’ experience in the work with present employers. 
sonal reasons for desiring to make change. Address G. A., care 
of Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Rate Clerk, to act as assistant to traffic commis- 

- of commercial organization in northwest. Salary $100 

per month. State age, references and experience. Address 
Secretary, care of Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Assistant Manager Traffic Department commer- 
cial organization, large city. Must have general freight office 
experience, Official and Southern classification territories, above 
draft age. Answer in own handwriting, giving complete history 
and references. Salary $2,400 per annum. Address C. B. S., 
care of Traffic World, Chicago, II. 


WANTED—GENERAL BOOKKEEPER; for a class II railroad, 
where the accounts and records are kept in strict conformity 
with the texts of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
must be a man of extensive bookkeeping experience, and nects- 
sarily a railroad bookkeeper; must be of correct habits, ener- 
getic, have education, write a free neat hand, be of unqualified 
commendable record, willing to live in small southern town, 
healthful, with church and school advantages; must be amenable 
to the direction of superiors. Make application in your own 
writing, stating fully: (1) The names and addresses of your 
immediate superiors, dates and length of service, the scope of 
the work performed, and why you left such position; (2) the rea- 
son you would want this position, your age, size of family, amount 
of salary you have formerly received, amount you would expect 
if offered a place with us; (3) give full statement of your ex- 
perience, saying all things you consider would discount your 
efficiency as well as good qualities. Address F. M., care of The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Blidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


W. H. Chandler Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. F. Lacey Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
A. N. Bradford 


President 
W. Dillon 


Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 
E. Long Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicage, M1. 
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THE 
“fronclad=Exide”’ 
BATTERY 


Service records furnish interesting facts 
regarding the ‘‘fronclad-Exide’’ battery. 
And after all, service records count most 
in considering storage battery power. 


They prove that **froncladeExide’’? power 
is consistent—that it can be depended 
upon. 

That**froncladeExide’? batterydura- — __ 
bility is an assured fact. oN 
That the “fronclad-Exide”’ will 
withstand the severe wear and { 
tear of road service. 


And that its care and upkeep cost 
are reduced to lowest terms. 


, 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries 
in the country 

1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

New York Boston Washington 

San Franciséo Kansas City Chicago 

Pittsburgh St. Louis 


1918 


Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
Cleveland Atlanta 
Rochester Toronto 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thus insure 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 

anal and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
Bests St.Louis 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


August 1—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Disque: 


10204—-Consolidated Classification case. 
August 5—New York, N. Y.-®*<aminer Disaue: 


10204—Consolidated Classit-- 2 case. 
August 12—Chicago, Ill.—Exar® * Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classifica) case. 
August 19—Omaha, Neb.—Exar. sr Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classificativ.. case. 
August 26—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 
August 30—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 
Sept 4—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Bell: 
| & S 1161—Reconsignment Case (No. 3). 
10173—Diversion and reconsignment rules. 
15th Sept. Aps. 5307, 5318, 5319, 5566. 
September 5—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 
September 9—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 
September 13—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—-Consolidated Classification case. 
September 19—Atlarnta, Ga.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Clessification case. 
November 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
* 9200—Railway mai: pay. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


reemaraos The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to azrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a specialty. y | ages deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 

INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 24-CAR SWITCH 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND ae eh He 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


vw WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


620-632 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


aa fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 

The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 

= Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALI F OR NIA sacramento 


325 Thirteent llth and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Shipments at C Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE 


S |!|7 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1089 Seuth Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming ef Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. 1131 EAST 771m STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dook . ee (100 x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, [iL DL 
L © or Nickel Plate Delivery. of Chas, or 55,22 Dery 
dupe Tate Ge Sane ad oe 
Phra Transit an (ay — Fy ~ pe 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 


AND Ga. 
Governed by [llinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
A Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
reproof Building, North and a Carolina Distributors 

| os aon Electric Co., val Separator Co., 
New York; B. Johnson Soap _ 4 Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., ye a Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Sterage. Ferwarding. Carlead Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO North, South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference between carload 
and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots ; , 
for distribution to North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight. 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 


Claude W. Owen 


John R. Walker 


WALKER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, Lar mega = py D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases. 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Matters Affecting Carriers and 
Public Utilities 


1630 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Commerce and State Commis- 
sion Cases. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Merchants’ Exchange 


Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ist Sav. Bank Bidg. Kerckhoff Bldg. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE 
COUNSEL 


Twenty Years’ Practical Experience In 


Transportation and Traffic Matters 


SUITE 713-715 CRILLY BUILDING 
35 SO. DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO 


LAW OFFICES OF 


FRANCIS B. JAMES 


§04-5-6-7-8 Westory Bldg, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


yetancis B. James, Commerce Counsel; E. E. Wil- 
lamson, Commerce Specialist; Ewing H. Scott, Com- 
dy yunsel, and Wayne P. Ellis, Commerce 
ist, 


INTERS:? \TE COMMERCE, STATE PUBLIC UTIL- 
NITED STATES SHIPPING, FEDERAL 
TRADE; \ND OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 


Murphy Buliding, East St. Louls, tll. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Me. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 
Suite 1337 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 


thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Federal Trade Commission 
and Antitrust Cases 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


5S. C. BATES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
315-16-17 Holland Bullding 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Interstate Commerce and Public Service 
Commission Cases. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former Member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN 


Attorney at Law and Commerce 
Counsel 


828-25 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


Lytten Bullding, 
Chieage. 


- JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Cases Involving Financial and See ~ 
Cost of Service Tests and Com 

Rate Litigation before State and 

sions and Courts. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


HAL H. SMITH 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


H. L. Winston B. E. Slawter 


WINSTON & SLAWTER 


Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Railroad 
Commissions. 


Hibernla Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


GEORGE B. WEBSTER 


Counsel in Interstate Commerce and 
Public Service Commission Cases 


International Life Building 
St. Louis 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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GMC Trucks Are Helping 
Build for the Nation’s Needs 


Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 


ETWEEN the source of build- 
ing supply and the builder’s 
scaffold stretches a wide indus- 


trial gulf. That gulf is the problem 
of transportation. 


To produce is the earliest step in or- 
ganized industry; the consumption 
of the product completes the course. 


Between these two comes the all- 
essential connecting link—distribu- 
tion. 


Transportation is the chief element 
in distribution, so on transportation 
depends the very life of commerce. 


GMC Trucks are helping build for 
the nation’s needs in times of unusual 
stress. They are taking an impor- 


tant part in winning the greatest of 
all wars by building factories and 
munition plants and extending the 
nation’s highways. 


In this work, as in every line of heavy 
hauling duty, GMC Trucks are rug- 
ged and ready enough for every de- 
mand. 


Every step in GMC engineering since 
the beginning of the truck industry 
has been in that direction. 


Every GMC is road tested. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


(382) 


CJC TRUCKS 
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To Meet Present Emergencies|= 


The 
Foshee 


At your command are 125,000 expressmen— one 

under one leadership—in one company. ews 

. 1V1S101 

The 

Long experience has taught these men the om g 

. e “4 1S NOW 

most efficient ways of handling express. 0 

Whether you are a private shipper or are 1n- _ 

terested in Government transportation, they Se 

° e . drastic 

| will route your consignments the quickest, a 
4 . | 

shortest and most economical way. on 

Nn n 

scribin 

iti fect, but whatever pend t 

| Conditions are not perfect, but w. ‘oly 

| organization and willingness can do—is yours. sino 

| roads 

: short | 
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ress. ) will p: 

Simply specify “By Exp vil 
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American Railway Express}:« 
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